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LEARN PROOFREADING. 


f you possess a fair education, why not utilize it at a genteel 
aa uncrowded profession paying $15 to $35 weekly? Situations 
always obtainable, We are the original instructors by mail. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelpnia 


CHURCH ORGAN FOR SALE CHEAP. 


The pipe organ now out of use at the South 
Congregational Church, at Campello, Mass., is 
to be sold at once. The organ is in good order, 
contains 2 manuals, 17 speaking stops, 4 coup- 
lers,2 combinations and balance swell. Must 
be removed on or before July 20. 

Address or reply to music committee, 
MYRON L. KEITH, Clerk, 
Campello, Mass. 


A. B. & E. L. SHAW CO. 


Makers of 


PULPIT FURNITURE 


81 Causeway St., Boston 
Special Executed 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


Methodist Mutual Fire Insurance 


As ordered by the General Conference, 1896 


FIRE, LIGHTNING and TORNADO 


Insurance at Cost 


For Methodist Churches and Ministers, unde’ 
direction of 


NATIONAL MUTUAL CHURCH 
INSURANCE CO., 
of Chicago, III. 


Organized by the Board of Insurance. 


Applications are now being received on our 
Churches, Parsonages, Schools, and the property 
of our ministers. Do not wait for present insur- 
ance toexpire. If now insured, date your ap- 
plications ahead. 

INSURANCE AT ACTUAL COST, UNDER 
AN EXPERIENCED AND ECONOMIC- 
AL MANAGEMENT, UPON THE 
EASIEST POSSIBLE TERMS 

OF PAYMENT, AND 


Absolutely Safe 


Business confined to the choicest risks in the 
country, having nothing of moral hazard, ana 
without the uncertainties attending a misce)- 
.aneous business. 

NO ASSESSMENTS 
PREMIUMS IN ANNUAL INSTALMENTS 
instead of 1n advance for a term of years. 
Profits divided pro rata each year. 
J. B. HOBBS, Pres. J. R. LINDGREN, Treas, 
HENRY C. JENNINGS, D. D., Vice Pres. 
HENRY P. MAGILL, Sec. and Mgr. 
57 Washington St., Chicago, III. 
Write Manager for terms and do not longer sup- 
port stock com panies. 
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Methodist Ecumenical Conference, 
1901 


Wesley’s Chapel, City Road, London 


SEPTEMBER +17 


Program 
WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 4—10 A. M., Sermon by 
Bishop C. B. Galloway, Methodist Episcopal 


Church, South. Sacrament of Lord’s Supper 
for members of the Conference. 2.30 P. M., De- 
yoltional exercises; election of officers; ad- 


| dresses of welcome by representatives of Eastern 


Section: Rev. Ebenezer E. Jenkins, LL. D., 
Wesleyan Methodist Church; Rev. Joseph Odell, 
| Primitive Methodist Chureh; Sir Charles T. 
Skelton, New Connexion Methodist Churcb. 
Responses by four representatives of Western 
Section: Bishop John F. Hurst, Methodist 
Episcopal Church; Rev. John Potts, D. D., 
Methodist Church of Canada; Bishop A. Wal- 
ters, African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church ; 
Hon. W. C. Adamson, Methodist Protestant 
Church. 

THURSDAY, SEPT.5—10 A.M., Essay, *“* The 
Present Position of Methodism in the Eastern 
Section,” Rey. Edward Boaden, United Method- 
ist Free Church. Ist address, Australasian Wes- 
leyan Methodist Church ; 2d address, Rev. Wes- 
ley Guard, Irish Methodist Church. 2.30 Pp. M., 
Essay, ‘‘ The Present Position of Methodism in 
the Western Section,’ Rev. John F. Goucher, 
D. D., Methodist Episcopal Church. Ist address, 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South ; 2d address, 
William Johnson, Esq., Methodist Church of 
Canada. 

FRIDAY, SEPT. 6 — 10 A. M., Essay, “‘ The Influ- 
ence of Methodism in the Promotion of Inter- 
national Peace,’ Bishop D. A. Goodsell, Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. Ist address, Robert W. 
Perks, Esq., M. P., Wesleyan Methodist Church; 
2d address, Hon 8. B. Adams, Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, South. 2.30 p. M., Essay, “The Ke- 
lation of Methodism to the Evangelical Free 
Church Movement,” Rev.W. J. Townsend, D. D., 
MetLodist New Connexion Church. Ist address, 
‘** Methodism and Christian Unity,’ Bishop 
R. 8. Williams, Colored Methodist Episcopal 
Church; 2d address, ‘“ Interdenominational 
Fellowship among Methodists,”’ Rev. T. Bow- 
man Stephenson, D. D., LL. D., Wesleyan Meth- 
odist Church. 

SATURDAY, SEPT. 7— 10 A. M., Essay, “ Biblical 
Criticism and the Christian Faithb,’’ Rey. John 
J. Tigert, D. D., LL. D., Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South. lst address, ‘‘ Recent Corrobora- 


tions of the Scriptural Narrative,’’ Rev. Mar- 
shall Randles, D. D., Wesleyan Methodist 
Church; 2d address, ‘The Appeal of the Old 


Testament to the Life and Conscience of To- 
day,’ Chancellor D. S. Stephens, D. D., Meth- 
odist Protestant Church. 

MONDAY, SEPT. 9— 10 A. M., Essay, “ Principles 
of Protestantism versus Modern Sacerdotal- 
ism,’ Rey. Frederick W. Bourne, Bible Chris- 
tian Church. Ist address, Prof. Charles Stewart, 
bD. D., Methodist Chureh of Canada; 2d address, 
Prof. J. Shaw Banks, Wesleyan Methodist 
Church. 2.30 Pp. M., Essay, ‘Methodism and 
Education in the Twentieth Century,’ President 
Charles J. Little, D. D., Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Ist address, Thos. G. Osvorne, Esq., 
M. A., Wesleyan Methodist Church; 2d address, 
H. T. Kealing, Esq., African Methodisi Epis- 
copal Church. 

TUESDAY, SEPT. 10—10 A. M., Essay, “ Chris- 
tianity and Modern Unbeiief,” Rev. William L, 
Watkinson, Wesleyan Methodist Church. Ist 
address, ‘‘ Secularism and Christianity,” Bishop 
J. W. Hamilton, Methodist Episcopal Church; 
2d address, Rev. R. Abercrombie, M. A., 
United Methodist Free Churches. 2.30 Pp. M., 
Essay, ‘Modern Indifferentism,’’ Prof. W. I. 
Shaw, D. D., LL. b., Methodist Church of 
Canada. Ist address, “ Apathy in the Church,” 
Rev. Joseph Ritson, Primitive Methodist 
Church; 2d address, Rev. J. M. King, D. D., 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 

WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 11—10 A. M., Essay, 
‘* Methodist Literature,’ Rev. H. B. Kendall 
B. A., Primitive Methodist Church. Ist address, 
“The New Demands upon Methodist Author- 
ship,” Rev. E. E. Hoss, D. D. LL. D., Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South ; 2d address, ** Method- 
ist Journalism,” William Brimelow, Esq., J. P., 
Independent Methodist Church. 2.30 p. M., Essay, 
“Methodist Young People’s Societies,” Rev 
W.1. Haven, D. D., Methodist Episcopa! Church. 
Ist address, Rev. Danzy Sheen, Primitive Meth- 
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odist Church; 2d address, Rev. J. B. Colbert, 
D. D., African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church. 

THURSDAY, SEPT. 12—10 A. M., Essay, “ Is 
Methodism Retaining its Spiritual Vitality ? 
Australasian Wesleyan Methodist Church. 1s! 
address, Rey. Charles B. Mitchell, D. D., Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church; 2d address, Bishop 
Jobn C. Granbery, Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South. 2.30 p. M., Essay, “ The Neglect of Family 
Religion and Worship,”’ Bishop G. W. Clinton, 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church. Ist 
address, South African Methodist Church; 2d 
address, Rev. Thomas Rider, Methodist New 
Connexion Church. 

FRIDAY, SEPT. 13—10 A. M., Essay, “* Practica) 
Methods of Dealing with the Liquor Traffic, 
Daniel Baker, Esq., Methodist Protestant 
Church. Ist address, John H. Freeborough, 
Esq., Wesleyan Reform Union; 2d address, 
Hon. G. W. Atkinson, Methodist Episcopa) 
Church, 2.30 p. M., Essay, “Gambling,” Rev. 
F. Luke Wiseman, B. A., Wesleyan Methodist 
Church. Ist address, Chief Justice Charles Bb. 
Lore, Methodist Episcopal Chureh; 2d address, 
Sir William H. Stephenson, Wesleyan Method- 
ist Church. 

SATURDAY, SEPT. 14—10 A. M., Essay, “ Perils 
of Increasing Wealth and Luxury,” Sir George 
Smith, Wesleyan Methodist Church. Ist ad- 
dress, ‘‘Perversion of Wealth,’ Evangelical 
Association; 2d address, ‘Consecration of 
Wealth,’ L. L. Morse, Esq., J. P., Primitive 
Methodist Church. 

MONDAY, SEPT. 16—10 A. M., Essay, “The 
Elements of Pulpit Effectiveness,” Bishop B. T. 
Tanner, African Methodist Episcopal Church. 
lst address, R. J. Rows, Esq., J. P., United Meth- 
odist Free Churches; 2d address, Rev. G. C. 
Rankin, D. D., Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South. 2.30 p. M., Essay, “ How to Mobilize the 
Whole Church,” Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, 
M. A., Wesleyan Methodist Church. Ist address, 
Rev. James Atkins, LD. D., Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South; 2d address, William Windsor, 
Esq., Primitive Methodist Church. 

TUESDAY, SEPT. 17 —10 A. M., Essay, ‘“‘ Missions 
— The Work before Us,” Rev. Frederick Galpin, 
United Methodist Free Churches. lst address, 
Rev. A. B. Leonard, D. D., Methodist Episcopal! 
Church; 2d address, John B. M’Cutcheon, Esq., 
Irish Methodist Church. 2.30 p. M., Essay, ‘* Mis- 
sions — Our Resources for the Work,” Rev. 
W. R. Lambuth, M. D., D. D., Methodist Epis- 
copal Chureb, South. Ist address, Rev. Frederic 
W. Macdonald, Wesleyan Methodist Church; 
2d address, Rev. William Burt, D. D., Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

Evening meetings yet to be arranged. 








NEW EDITION 
ebster’s 


nternational 
Dictionary 


25,000 NEW WORDS, ETC. 


Pre ared under the direct supervision of W. T. 


HARRIS, Ph.D., LL.D., United States Com- 
missioner of Education, assisted by a large corps 
of competent specialists and editors. 
New Plates Throughout. Rich Bindings. 
2364 Pages. 5000 Illustrations. 
Better Than Ever for 
| Home, School, Office. 
Also Webster’s Gollegiate { WEBSTER’S 
Dictionary. INTERNATIONAL 
pecimen pages, etc., of both ~~ 
ks sent on application. 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 














DOMINION LINE 


FAST TWIN SCREW SERVICE 





Boston to “Queenstown “and Liverpool 
Commonwealth (new), 13,000 tons, July 3, July 31 
New England, 11,600 tons July 17, Aug. 14 
Saloon, $75 upwards ; 2d saloon, $40 upwards ; 3d class 
at low rates. 


Apply to Richards, Mills & Co., 77-81 State St. 
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NEW PATRIARCH ELECTED 


\ ONSIGNOR JOACHIM has been 
1 elected supreme ecumenical pa- 
triach of the Eastern Orthodox Catholic 
(hureh, or Greek Church, as it is some- 
times styled —and thereby hangs an in- 
teresting bit of history. Peter the Great, 
of Russia, abolished the office of patriarch 
in that country and appointed four metro- 
politans. The patriarch of Constantino- 
ple, therefore, exercises a powerful influ- 
ence in Russia as well as in the Balkans. 
Great interest was taken in the recent 
election by members of this church in all 
parts of Oriental Christendom. There is 
a political as well as religious significance 
to the situation, because the patriarch 
resides in Constantinople and is reputed to 
be in deep sympathy with the Macedo- 
nians who are conducting an organized 
agitation for independence. The colli- 
sions between the Macedonians and the 
neighboring Servians and Bulgarians are 
due largely to the determination on the 
part of the latter to have native bishops. 
Thus, with his extensive influence over 
the faithful in Russia, his sympathies for 
the Greeks, and the ever present danger of 
a clash with the Sultan, the new patriarch 
will need a vast amount of wisdom in 
order to avoid resurrecting the old ‘ East- 
ern question.” 





IMPROVED TELEGRAPH SYSTEM 


FRENCH engineer has invented a 
process by which a large number 

of messages can be simultaneously trans- 
mitted over the same wire. Experiments 
have recently been conducted on a live 
between London and Glasgow. Twelve 
messages can be sent at the same time, 
and, by the use of the duplex, the num- 
ber can be increased to twenty-four. The 
process is not so complicated as it seems 
to be at first glance. It is described in a 
press dispatch from London: ‘ The wire 
is attached at either end to twelve shorter 
wires, which lead in one case to twelve 
sending wires, and in another case to 
twelve receivers. At the sending end the 
currents are interrupted by twelve rapidly 
vibrating metal reeds, each reed vibrating 
at a different rate of speed. At the re- 
ceiving end are twelve telephone receiv- 
ers, with membranes of different thick- 
nesses capable of vibrating at a certain 


rate, but at noother. The different rates 
of these receivers are identical with the 
rates of the reeds at the sending station. 
When a message is sent or when twelve 
separate messages are sent, what happens 
is this: The twelve currents enter the 
wire,each impressed with a distinct vi- 
bration rate. At the receiving station 
they pass through a microphonic receiver, 
which gives them added strength. They 
are then discharged through the twelve 
receivers, As each of these receivers only 
responds to vibrations of a certain rate, 
they select each the currents belonging to 
its own particular message, but are imper- 
vious to all the others. By this means 
the messages are accurately sorted out 
and kept distinct.’ 
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INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTS 


HEMISTS who are willing to depart 
from the old routine of their profes- 
sion obtain pleasant and remunerative 
employment in finding a use for the by- 
products of many lines of manufacture. 
Indeed, the industrial chemist hasalready 
added millions of dollars to the value of 
the industrial output of the country, and 
there is still more for bim to do. He has 
practically abolished all waste in the 
slaughter houses, gas factories, coke man- 
ufactories, mining industries, the o11 busi- 
ness, dairy business, sugar industry, cot- 
ton seed oil industry, etc. The Standard 
Oil Company was practically made by 
the industrial chemist. The crude oil con- 
tains kerosene, gasoline and naptha, and 
paraffin. Fora longtime kerosene alone 
was extracted, and the rest thrown away. 
Now every particle of the crude oil is 
used, In the dairy business the chemist 
curdled the skimmed milk with alkali 
and produced casein, which is used for 
paper sizing, kalsomining, etc., and may 
possibly be used in making artificial 
foods. Chemists claim that casein powder, 
which resembles a fine tasteless flour, may 
be substituted for milk in cooking. Chem- 
istry is also being used with profit by the 
scientific farmer, who applies its princi- 
ples in studying the adaptation of soils to 
certain kinds of crops. The significance 
of the whole matter is that chemistry, 
once regarded as of very small conse- 
quence in a practical world, is a very im- 
portant factor in our boasted American 
industries. 





MARRIED TEACHERS MUST RESIGN. 


O says the Omaha board of education. 
The cruel decree has brought forth a 
vigorous protest, and even threats of an 
appeal to the courts. The new rule not 
only affects the promising young woman 
who hereafter may marry, but applies to 
all married women teachers who have not 
won a place in the permanent list by five 
years’ service. The reason given for this 





action by the board of education is that 
women who marry must depend upon 
their husbands for support, and not hold 
positions that, in their opinion, belong to 
unmarried women who are dependent 
solely upon themselves. This is a live 
question in other cities besides Omaha, 
and in occupations other than that of 
teaching school. 





CONSCRIPTION IN ENGLAND 


XT OW that the new plan of British 

army reorganization has become a 
law, much is being said by public men, 
both on the platform and in the press, 
about the iniquity of conscription, which 
will probably be necessary unless stronger 
inducements are held out to mature men 
to enlist. ‘‘A shilling a day is mighty 
poor pay,’’ is the refrain that is being 
taken up by the people. In other words, 
the horrors of conscription can be avoided 
only by giving the soldiers more pay and 
better rations. The present system at- 
tracts mere striplings of inferior intelli- 
gence, who in the end make expensive 
soldiers. More pay and better rations, 
however, would mean increased taxation, 
and, therefore, conscription and taxation 
are the questions in England just now. 
If conscription is avoided, somebody 
must foot the bill. The question is, Who 
will do it? 


THE LATE EX-GOVERNOR PINGREE 


“T J E came into prominence as mayor of 

Detroit, and, after holding that 
office for six successive years, was elected 
governor of Michigan for two terms. 
When he was nominated by the Detroit 
Republicans for mayor, he was confronted 
by a Democratic majority of three thou- 
sand which stood between him and vic- 
tory. With the impetuous aggressiveness 
that characterized his public life later, he 
engaged in the campaign, visiting shops, 
factories, and homes in search of voters. 
His plea was that Detroit was at the mercy 
of corporations owning and operating 
street railways, and that it was his partic- 
ular mission to deliver the city. It is said, 
and probably with truth, that he person- 
ally saw nearly every voter in Detroit. 
He told each one just how the city was 
being ‘‘ plundered,’’ and convinced the 
voters that it was time to make a change. 
He was elected by a majority of 2,318. 
During his six years in office he fought all 
kinds of corporation ‘‘ grab games ”’ and 
is credited with having secured a reduc- 
tion of the gas rate, car fares, and tele- 
phone charges, with repaving the city, re- 
forming the contract system and starting 
a public lighting-plant. During the de- 
pression of 1894 he secured the opening of 
vacant lots in Detroit for the useo the 
poor in gardening — a plan which spread 
all over the country. As governor he con- 
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tinued to fight corporations and secured 
the passage of a tax reform measure. 
During the past six months he has been 
touring in Africa and Europe. In London 
last week he died suddenly. His body is 
now en route to America. In comment- 
ing on him the Detroit Free Press says : 
‘* Mr. Pingree was a paradox. He had the 
aggressiveness of a Roosevelt; yet, witha 
blind confidence that has no place in our 
modern political school, he could be 
talked over to those who were his enemies 
at heart, and assist in furthering the very 
schemes he was determined to thwart. 
He rejected his wisest friends for those 
who applauded his plans, even with dis- 
aster in sight. Under opposing impulses, 
he would relentlessly pursue one set of 
offenders and as determinedly shield an- 
other. He stood immovably for civil 
authority as represented in his own magis- 
tracy, yet he would bend the legislature to 
his will and condemn the judiciary with- 
out stint when it crossed his path.’’ Mr. 
Pingree was a native of Denmark, Me., 
and was sixty-five years old. He wasa 
wealthy shoe manufacturer. 





PENSION COMMISSIONER EVANS 

N unusual pressure is being brought 

to bear upon President McKinley 
to induce or compel him to remove Mr. 
Evaus, the Commissioner of Pensions. 
The chief grievance against him is that 
he is resolutely standing in the way of a 
faction of‘‘ grabbers’’ who are determined 
that every cent of the appropriation for 
pensions shall be extracted from the 
treasury. Some of the secular papers are 
of the opinion that the clamor comes from 
the Grand Army, but there are others who 
charge the pension attorneys with this 
persistent opposition to Mr. Evans. The 
pension roll is an enormous affair as it is, 
and, judging from frequent dispatches 
from Washington, the commissioner is 
determined to keep it from growing any 
larger except for legitimate cases. There 
has been such a taint of ‘‘ plunder ’’ about 
the Pension Office for the last fifteen years 
that, in the estimation of his friends, the 
President can ufford to sustain an official 
who has the courage to guard public 
money even at the risk of his own political 
welfare. 





CUPID IN THE COAL REGIONS 


HERE is a matrimonial bureau in op- 
eration among the coal miners of 
Western Pennsylvania which, so far as 
can be discovered, is doing a perfectly le- 
gitimate business. The miners are most- 
ly young men from Austro-Hungary, Rus- 
sia, ltaly, and certain minor principalities 
of Europe who have come to the United 
States to dig fortunes out of the ground. 
There are probably fifty thousand men of 
foreign birth working in the mines, As 
soon as an unmarried miner saves a few 
hundred dollars an agent of the matrimo- 
nial bureau approaches him and talks 
about the superiority of married life over 
the dreariness of the boarding-house. The 
miner is easily convinced, but does not 
know where to find the woman who 
would be willing to share his lot. The 
agent then offers to bring a bride from the 
old country. Fifty dollars is all he asks 
for his trouble. The miner accepts. Pho- 
tographs and letters are exchanged, and 
ere long the bride makes her appearance, 
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fresh from the land across the sea. It is 
the custom for the mining community to 
participate in the wedding festivities and 
make contributions usually aggregating 
enough to start the couple in housekeep- 
ing. Dozens of weddings of this kind take 
place each week. The agentsin the coal 
regions have associates in Europe who 
seek out the young women. It is reported 
that women who are willing to come are 
more numerous than are the miners who 
are anxious to marry. 





REPAIRS TO WAR SHIPS 


URING the month of July the de- 
partments of Construction and 
Steam Engineering at the Boston Navy 
Yard will have considerable work to do, if 
present expectations are realized. Seven 
vessels of war are to be overhauled and 
repaired. They are the ‘‘ Olympia,’’ the 
gunboats ‘‘ Machias,’’ ‘‘ Bancroft,’’ ‘‘ Cas- 
tine’’ and ‘‘ Marietta,’’ the cruiser ‘‘ New- 
ark,’’ and the collier ‘‘Brutus.’’ The 
‘*Olympia,’’ ‘‘ Machias’’ and ‘‘ Bancroft”’ 
are being repaired now. The work to be 
done will represent an expenditure of 
nearly $1,000,000, that on the ‘‘ Olympia’”’ 
being $400,000, and the ‘‘ Newark ”’ $500,- 
000. The ‘‘ Newark’’ will be thoroughly 
modernized. There will be a general 
alteration of machinery and quarters, elec- 
trical changes, and a new battery. 





EPIDEMIC AMONG HORSES 


STRANGE epidemic is running 

its course among horses in New 
York and in sections further west. Vet- 
erinarians estimate that forty thousand 
animals are affected. The disease resem- 
bles influenza, and, while it is not killing 
many animals, it renders them unfit for 
work as soon as it attacks them. A sud- 
den fever is followed by a cough, and the 
horse. ceases to eat and exhibits signs of 
weakness and distress. Apparently the 
disease is communicated by a germ in the 
air. The recent cool weather is supposed 
to be the cause of the epidemic. Drivers 
have been warned to take their horses to 
the stable as soon as they exhibit the first 
symptoms of the disease. If proper rem- 
edies are applied at the outset a horse re- 
covers in the course of a week. Febri- 
fuge is first administered to subdue the 
fever, and, later, tonics are given to cre- 
ate an appetite. The veterinarians are 
watching developments closely, fearing 
that the epidemic will become more dead- 
ly in its effects. 





WOMEN EXCLUDED 


ISS MARION GRIFFIN, of Mem- 

phis, applied to the Supreme Court 

of Tennessee for permission to practice be- 
fore that tribunal. Her request was de- 
nied. The application was refused on the 
ground that a lawyer practicing before a 
court is an officer of that court. Inasmuch 
as a Tennessee statute prohibits women 
from holding public office unless they are 
given special permission by the legislature, 
the court ruled that to admit the woman 
would be contrary to the law of the State. 
This matter of making women eligible to 
practice in the Supreme Court has been 
before the last two state legislatures, but 
both bodies declmed to enact the desired 
legislation. Since the ruling of the Su- 
preme Court, the question of a woman 
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lawyer’s elegibility to practice in the lower 
courts of the State has been raised, and 
will probably be legally tested. 





FOR HOMELESS GIRLS 


~* ideal colony is planned by Mrs. 
F. M. Smith, of California, a 
woman of wealth and philanthropic im- 
pulses. She proposes to provide homes 
and training for 100 homeless girls. Her 
plan is to build ten cottages in a thirty- 
five acre park near East Oakland, not far 
from her own home. Each cottage will 
have rooms for ten girls, one for the ma- 
tron, a parlor, kitchen, dining-room, and 
guest-chamber. The matron will be a sort 
of ‘house mother,’’ who will manage 
the home on the family plan. Girls of all 
ages will be taken, furnished opportuni- 
ties for an education and start in life, and 
helped in other ways. The housework of 
each cottage will be done by its inmates. 
Educational advantages will come from 
the public schools of the neighborhood. 
The support of the colony will be fur- 
nished by an endowment provided for by 
Mrs. Smith. 





BIG WHEAT CROP IN KANSAS 


HE wheat crop in Kansas 1s so large 
this season that it has been necessary 
to import men by the thousands to do the 
harvesting. Most of the laborers are from 
Missouri, but some are from New York, 
Pennsylvania, North Carolina, Michigan, 
Illinois, New Jersey and even from Maine. 
They are paid $1.50 to $2.50 per day, in ad- 
dition to board and lodging. The high 
rate of wages offered has induced many 
men employed in building railroeds in 
Southern Kansas and Oklahoma to leave 
railroading and go to farming. So great 
an increase of employees has resulted that 
the farmers’ wives find it difficult to pro- 
cure sufficient help to do the cooking. 
Last summer, also, there was a large crop 
and men were brought in to assist in har- 
vesting. Many found permanent employ- 
ment, while others took land and have 
raised crops on the shares. Reports from 
other sections of the west indicate a large 
crop of all kinds of cereals this season. 





BIG COLONIZATION PLAN 


HE Santa F6 railway company is car- 
rying out a vast colonization plan, 
which will result in bringing many thou- 
sands of Italians to this couutry and lo- 
eating them on lands in Southern Califor- 
nia, New Mexico, Oklahoma and Texas, 
A general agent in charge of immigration 
is located in Rome. He will be supplied 
with men and money for inducing the 
Italians to emigrate to the United States. 
Among other agencies he will use 100,000 
paper-covered books of 250 pages each, 
printed in the Italian language. The 
books are plentifully illustrated with 
views taken from imteresting spots along 
the line of the Santa F'6 road. The induce- 
ments offered are small farms at low 
prizes. It is understood that as soon as 
the Italiau agency is strongly established, 
the colonization system will be extended 
to other European countries. An official 
of the road says: ‘‘ We intend to bring 
over only the better class of Italians, and 
we hope to do a large business from Italy 
during the next year. By establishing 
agencies there and having our own men 
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on the ground we will be able to select our 
immigrants to a certain extent and bring 
over only those who we feel sure will make 
homes in the western country.” 





ANOTHER ARCTIC EXPEDITION 


ERBERT L. BRIDGMAN, secre- 
H. tary of the Peary Arctic Club of 
New York, will command an expedition 
—the fourth of the series —to be sent out 
soon for the relief of Mr. Peary. The 
chief purpose of the trip is to effect a 


junction at the earliest possible moment 


with Lieutenant Peary and the ‘* Wind- 
ward.’”’ The ‘ Erick,’’ the club’s char- 
tered steamer, is now on the way from 
London to St. John’s, N. F., to which 
point the captain and crew will be 
shipped, after which the vessel will be 
taken to Sydney, C. B., for coal and sup- 
plies. The expectation is that the journey 
northward will begin the middle of next 
month. Dr. Frederick Cook, of Brook- 
lyn, will be the surgeon of the ‘ Erick ”’ 
company, and Prof. Stone, of the Poly- 
technic Institute, and Herbert Berii, of 
Brooklyn, will be guests on the cruise. 
Three years have elapsed since Lieuten- 
ant Peary left America. Nothing has 
been heard from the ‘‘ Windward ”’ since 
her departure from Godhaven, Greenland, 
Aug. 20, 1900, with Mrs. Peary and 
daughter on board. There is a hope that 
the ‘‘ Windward ’’ has been detained by 
order of Lieutenant Peary. 





DISPFRANCHISEMENT IN THE SOUTH 


se OW can we deprive the Negro of 

his vote without clashing with 
the federal Constitution?’’ That is the 
question that is agitating the statesmen 
of the South. The only way the end 
desired can be accomplished without 
deliberate race legislation, which would 
be illegal, is to impose an educational and 
property qualification. This at once brings 
forward the objection that such a require- 
ment would also deprive a large number 
of whites of the right of suffrage. Those 
who are so eager to disqualify the Negro 
are equally desirous of protecting all the 
whites in the exercise of the right to vote. 
Judging from the tone of public utterances 
in the North, national statesmen favor 
franchise legislation that will put a pre- 
mium on education and thrift regardless 
of color, butobject to disqualification solely 
on the ground of color. This is the problem 
that the Alabama and Virginia constitu- 
tional conventions are attempting to 
solve. Mississippi, North Carolina and 
Louisiana have already disfranchised 
Negroes, but there is serious question as to 
the constitutionality of such legislation in 
those states. 





REFORM IN PHILADELPHIA 


N Thursday night of this week a town 

meeting will be held in Philadelphia 
to consolidate all political forces opposed 
to the present city administration. Phila- 
delphians are aroused. While they have 
been cognizant of irregularities in the 
management of municipal affairs for some 
time, they did not really wake up until 
the city government literally gave away 
rapid transit franchises valued at millions 
of dollars. The iniquity of the transaction 
was forced upon public attention when 
John Wanamaker personally offered 
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$3,000,000 for the franchises, on condition 
that $2,500,000 should be turned over to 
the city for public improvements and 
$500,000 be retained by the holders of the 
grants. He also agreed to operate the 
surface cars for 3-cent fares during the 
hours of heaviest traffic morning and even- 
ing. If Mr. Wanamaker’s offer is 
accepted, the city will have the right to 
resume the franchises within ten years, 
upon payment of the actual money 
expended and invested in the various 


enterprises covered by the charters and 


ordinances, Thus far the men holding 
the franchises have refused to sell to Mr. 
Wanamaker. 





RELICS OF THE REVOLUTION 


ERY interesting revolutionary relics 
have been recovered from the bot- 

tom of Lake Champlain by a diver from 
Evanston, I1l., who has been doing work 
in the vicinity of Burlington. Learning 
that the American schooner ‘‘ Royal Sav- 
age ’’ was disabled and sunk south of Val- 
cour lsland in an engagement with the 
British in 1776, he decided to make an 
investigation. He found the hull in twenty 
feetof water. Three gun-carriages and a 
quantity of cannon balls were recovered. 
The carriages are two feet high, three feet 
wide, four feet long, and are constructed of 
wood and iron. The wood is partly eaten 
away, partly petrified, while the iron is 
covered with rust. Among the cannon 
balls are chain shot, bar shot, grape shot, 
and solid shot. One gun-carriage was 
given to the city of Burlington, and the 
other two were sent to the Smithsonian 
Institute. It is known that the papers of 
General Benedict Arnold were lost in this 
battle, and it is suggested that a further in- 
vestigation may possibly lead to their dis- 
covery, along with other interesting relics. 





CONDITIONS IN SOUTH AFRICA 


NDIGNATION has been aroused 
among Boer sympathizers in Eng- 
land over the system of concentration 
camps in the Orange River colonies and 
the Transvaal in which Boer women and 
children are imprisoned. This herding of 
non-combatants together to be fed at the 
expense of the British, is the natural out- 
growth of the policy of wholesale destruc- 
tion of Boer property. An agent of the 
‘* Distress Fund for South African Women 
and Children,’’ of England, reports that the 
system is ‘‘a wholesale cruelty which can 
never be wiped out of the memories of the 
people.’’ It falls heaviest on the children. 
‘‘Thousands who are physically unfit are 
placed in conditions of life that they have 
not the strength to endure.’’ This report 
has intensified the feeling that the govern- 
ment has been concealing much unpleas- 
ant information about the situation in 
South Africa. A _ pro-Boer meeting in 
London last week caused an angry 
demonstration that almost degenerated 
into a riot. The war has been in progress 
eighty-seven weeks. The British have 
lost in action 4,188 men ; by disease, 9,667 ; 
from wounds, 1,404; by accident, 357; by 
death in captivity, 97. They are holding 
20,000 Boers as prisoners, and it is esti- 
mated that the Boers have less than two- 
thirds that number in the field. The 
British army is as large as it ever was; 
yet the commander is unable to do little 
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more than guard his lines of communica- 
tion. 


GOVERNMENT OF THE PHILIPPINES 


[IVIL government will be established 
in the Philippine Islands on July 4, 
with Hon. William H. Taft as governor. 
The Taft commission will be continued 
with Judge Taft as president. General 
A. R. Chaffee becomes military governor 
in place of General MacArthur. It ap- 
pears that the new government will be a 
combination of the civil and military. 
The military governor will be relieved of 
all civil duties, but will continue to exer- 
cise authority in those districts in which 
iusurrection exists or in which public or- 
der is not sufficiently restored to enable 
provincial governments to be established. 
Adjutant General Corbin will deliver the 
commission of Governor Taft in person 
when he arrives in the Philippines about 
three weeks hence. 





EVENTS WORTH NOTING 


Judge MacDougall, of Toronto, rules that 
divorces obtained by Canadians in the 
United States are not valid in Canada. 

The application for an injunction to re- 
strain the Secretary of the Interior from 
opening the Kiowa, Comanche, and Apache 
lands in Oklahoma to settlement, was de- 
nied. 

The Virginia Negro Business Men’s 
League, of Richmond, has petitioned the 
Virginia Consiitutional convention not to 
distranchise the Negro voters of that State. 


A tlood, caused by a cloud burst, swept 
down the Elkhorn River valley in West 
Virginia on Sunday, resulting in the loss of 
nearly 100 lives and the destruction of 
valuable property. 

Hoshi Toru, an eminent Japanese states- 
man, former cabinet minister of posts and 
at one time minister to Washington, was 
stabbed to death at a meeting of the city 
assembly in Tokyo on Friday of last 
week. 


Adelbert S. Hay, son of the Secretary 
of State, and formerly United States con- 
sul-general to Pretoria, South Africa, fell 
from a third-story window of a hotel in 
New Haven early Sunday morning and 
was instantly killed. It is supposed that 
he was attacked by vertigo while standing 
near the window. 


The young men of the graduating class 
ot Wesleyan University have very wisely 
rescinded their vote of last week declaring 
that the young women members should 
not sit onthe platform with them during 
class-day exercises. They properly char- 
acterized their former action as ‘“ unjust, 
unfair, and ungentlemanly.”’ 


On Saturday of this week the volunteer 
army, called into being by the Spanish war, 
will cease to exist, and the work of muster- 
ing out will begin. Volunteers are being 
hurried homeward from the Philippines 
and Cuba, and, with the exception of one 
company, all will be discharged on home 
territory. The one exception is the Forty- 
second Infantry, which was detained at 
Nagasaki because of the plague epidemic. 


The United States recently imposed a tax 
upon Russian petroleum, whereupon the 
Russians retaliated with the maximum tax 
on American bicycles, resins, and machin- 
ery on the ground tbat they were the vic- 
tims of discrimination. Secretary Hay has 
the matter in charge and is confident he 
can satisfactorily explain the action of 
this government. 
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ENVIRONED BY GOD 


HE new science and the new the- 
ology, so far as there is one, abouad 
in beautiful expressions which are rich in 
meaning for daily life. And we need to 
bring them out of the world of theory 
and set them splendidly into the midst of 
our common vocabulary. We hear so 
much about environment, and about the 
immanent God! But what value have 
these truths for our common work? 
They must not remain in the books of 
theology. They must be translated into 
the language of every day. 

The environment of the spirit is God. 
In Him truly we live and move and have 
our being. But this means something for 
our kitchens and our offices. We are not 
environed by God in the church on Sun- 
day, during the mountain-top experiences 
of life, and when we rush passionately 
toward new ideals in the moments of 
spiritual vision —to be left alone by Him 
in the week-day’s work when we plod 
through the commouplace and can see 
but one step ahead. We are environed by 
God all the while we work or rest. His 
love is like the atmosphere which em- 
braces the eagle and bears him up in his 
flight toward the blue. You are the son of 
the Father, and nothing ever can separate 
you from the Father’s love. The tran- 
scendent truth of the theologies is also the 
practical truth forevery day. We are to 
bow reverently in the presence of the fact, 
and weare also to live sweetly and bravely 
supported by it. God is ours for daily 
duty, and ‘‘’round our restlessness, His 
rest ’’ may be felt sweetly every day by 
each serene and trustful soul. 





SOME INTERESTING FIGURES 


HERE is, we find, a widespread in- 
terest as to the practical effect on 
the appointments during the past year of 
the removal of the time limit. This is 
very natural. Yet, of course, it must be 
remembered that a single year, or even a 
single quadrennium, is altogether too 
short a time in which to form a conclusive 
judgment as to the working of so im- 
portant a measure. Any discussion of its 
effects based on observations for this brief 
period must of necessity be superficial. 
Nevertheless, since discussion of some 
sort seems to be demanded, we have 
taken pains to collect the facts from the 
six New England Conferences, and pre- 
sent them herewith to our readers. 

The Minutes show that appointments 
for the sixth year were made as follows : 
From the East Maine Conference one, 
Maine two, New Hampshire one, Ver- 
mont three, New England five, N. E. 
Southern three; making a total of fifteen 
from the six Conferences. The larger 
proportion of these were on small charges. 
Sixteen were removed at the end of the 
fifth year, two at least who would other- 
wise have remained being taken up for 
promotion ; so that of the 31 eligible out 
of 836 appointees to return for the sixth 
year, almost exactly half received the 
appointment. 

It has been a theory with some that the 
removal of the time limit would de- 
crease the number appointed for the 
fourth and fifth years since there would 
no longer be the stimulus afforded by a 
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desire on the part of both pastor and 
chureh to fill out the exact measure of 
possible service. To test this matter, and 
also for other purposes of interesting com- 
parison as to the average length of our 
pastorates, we have procured, and here 
submit, tables covering from eight to 
twelve years past in nearly all our New 
England Conferences. They will gbe 
found valuable for reference as the years 
go on. 
EAST MAINE 
1 2 3 4 5 6 Total 


1892 55 15 22 6 6 0 104 
1893 45 33 ll 10 3 0 105 
1894 44 35 17 4 4 0 14 
1895 3y 35 19 9 3 0 105 
1896 50 28 19 9 7 0 lll 
1897 55 30 14 7 3 0 109 
1898 41 37 21 8 2 0 109 
1899 45 pas) ro 9 Be 3 0 1u9 
1900 49 36 15 5 8 0 108 
1901 47 29 20 7 0 1 104 
AV do 3u 1s 7 lu7 
MAINE 

1 2 3 4 5 6 Total 

1594 41 31 1s 10 1 0 11 
1895 49 29 11 6 4 ( gy 
1896 30 41 17 7 7 0 1w2 
1897 49 19 16 10 4 0 9s 
1898 34 46 8 y 5 0 1 
1899 40 27 2 4 4 0 104 
1909 40 39 14 13 3 0 109 
1901 30 37 24 1 4 2 107 
AV. 39 34 17 9 1 14 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


1 2 3 4 5 6 Total 

18) oS 27 27 8 2 0 109 
1891 61 24 4 8 1 0 113 
1892 62 33 10 7 4 0 116 
1893 49 28 py) 7 3 0 112 
184 49 32 15 12 3 0 lll 
1895 40 235 23 9 11 0 lll 
1896 56 31 14 5 3 0 112 
1897 55 38 15 4 3 0 115 
1895 45 42 p45) 7 2 0 123 
1899 51 35 23 7 1 0 117 
1900 39 438 20 9 1 0 120 
1991 51 33 24 8 2 1 119 

AV. 50 33 20 s 3 115 

VERMONT 
1 2 3 4 5 6 Total 

189) 33 26 18 * 3 0 0 80 
1891 26 27 15 7 3 0 78 
1892 28 21 16 8 2 0 75 
1893 26 26 10 5 4 0 71 
1894 2 19 14 5 3 0 83 
1895 31 36 12 4 3 0 86 
1896 32 32 23 3 1 0 91 
1897 ps) 32 20 13 1 0 91 
1898 31 24 18 9 9 0 91 
1899 39 31 5 7 3 “ $s 
1900 31 30 19 5 4 0 89 
1901 24 23 2 10 4 3 86 

AV. 31 +i 16 7 3 4 


NEW ENGLAND 
1 2 3 4 5 6 Total 


1894, 110 67 38 17 4 0 236 
1895 9 77 43 19 10 * O 244 
1396 95 66 57 22 8 0 248 
1897 91 71 41 28 13 0 244 
1898 110 66 39 15 14 0 244 
1899 105 $1 35 15 8 0 244 
1900 103 60 43 15 9 0 230 
1901 98 69 41 23 6 5 242 

Av. 100 70 42 19 9 243 


NEW ENGLANIT) SOUTHERN 


1 2 3 4 5 6 Total 
1898 73 5 0868 s«id2B 6 0 136 
1901 oe -. ® 8 9 3 178 


An inspection of these tables shows that 
the uumber of fourth year appointments 
at the recent sessions was in three cases 
above the average and in two cases the 
same; it shows that the number of fifth 
year appointments was in three cases be- 
low the average, in one case above, and in 
one case the same. So that, combining 
the fourth and fifth year appointments, 
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only in three instances was the number 
reduced, while in seven instances it either 
remained the same or was increased. The 
number of three year appointments was 
also in four cases out of five above the 
average, and in the fifth it was only one 
below. This does not look as though the 
removal of the time limit was likely to 
shorten rather than lengthen the pastor- 
ate; but, as we said at the beginning, one 
year proves little. 

A secretary, who is also a presiding 
elder, says, ‘‘ I do not think the remova! 
of the time limit has operated unfavora- 
bly against four and five year appoint- 
ments.’’ Another secretary says, *‘The 
removal of the time limit has not mate- 
rially changed matters.’’ Still another, 
‘“T think that fully half the five year 
appointments have been of men and 
places that are regarded as at the lower 
end of the line.’’ Another remarks, 
“The few men who stay beyond three 
years are in the best charges, or are in very 
peor charges aud remain because unable 
to get better ones, or perhaps are easily 
satisfied men. Most of our men become 
uneasy in the second or third year and 
demand a change.’’ 

A very significant reflection, which will 
come to many on glancing at these tables, 
is that from 37 to 46 per cent. of the men 
appointed (including, except in the Ver- 
mont Conference, those called ‘ sup- 
plies’’) move every year. The restlessness 
which this argues on the part of both 
pastors and people — growing probably 
out of hard conditions and unsatisfactory 
progress — is far from ideal. 

We judge that New England is in no 
way peculiar about this. At the late 
seasion of the Baltimore Conference there 
were only three appointed for the sixth 
year, while 63 out of 169, or 37 per cent. 
were sent to new places. Bishop Malla- 
lieu, after presiding at eight Conferences 
during the year in different parts of the 
country, ‘‘a fair average group,’ finds 
among them only 32 five year men, in- 
cluding two ‘supplies.’’ Only five of 
these were appointed for the sixth year — 
five among eight Conferences — “ and in 
the case of only two of these was there a 
pronounced and convincing reason for 
such appointment.’’ Bishop Merrill, in 
the Central Christian Advocate, writing of 
his experience in making appointments 
since the last General Conference, says : 
‘* So far as my own observation has gone, 
but few of the stronger churches have 
asked for the return of pastors whose five 
years expired at the last Conference. A 
few have been returned for the sixth year, 
mostly in the less important charges, and 
where there was little real interest at stake 
whether there was a return or a removal. 
It has not fallen to my lot to meet a single 
case where serious damage would have 
come to the church through the working 
of the old rule of limitation. But this 
proves nothing as to the wisdom of the 
change. It will take several years to 
determine that.’’ 

There is no likelihood that the rule will 
be altered at the next General Conference, 
if ever. What then is the best course to 
pursue under existing circumstances ? 


What will check the too prevalent desire 
for change which works harm in many 
ways? We heartily endorse the words of 
Bishop Mallalieu, which are as follows: 
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| would venture to suggest that the 
nurches rally as never before to the sup- 
port of the pastors, remembering that a 
pastor’s usefulness and influence depend 
very largely upon the active and hearty 
«o-operation of the church. And I would 
further venture to suggest that every 
preacher in his study, in his pastoral 
work, in his social meetings, in his pulpit 
efforts, do his very best every time, look 
to (iod for His blessing, and trust Him 
without worry for all his future.”’ 





important University Addresses 


y ISHOP POTTER, of New York, deliv- 

-) ered last week before the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society of the University ot Roch- 
ester, N. Y., the annual address. The 
Bishop has made the reputation tor saying 
what he thinks under every circumstance, 
and searcely another man speaks with so 
much effeet to the general public. The New 
York Sun presents this abstract of his ad- 


dress: 


“ We are hearing much of battering down 
that ancient kingdom in the East, and of rescu- 
ing them from their ignorance. Well, suppose 
we begin by emancipating ourselves from our 
own ignorance? We pride ourselves on our 
achievements, and engage ourselves in endeav- 
ors to lift them from the bondage in which we 
believe they have fallen. 

* Who has not heard the Chinese spoken of 
as stolid in their ignorance? We defile the 
graves of the Chinese in our burying-grounds, as 
| read in a paper but recently, and in the same 
breatb boast of our superior accomplishments, 

“ | admire the noble lives of missionaries in 
foreign lands, but lai at a loss to account for 
the disregard of customs of these foreign coun- 
tries by our missionaries, 

‘In some countries a woman who travels un- 
accompanied is considered an unprincipled 
person, and yet our women missionaries disre- 
gard this custom, making themselves the scoff 
and jest of foreigners. When we go to foreign 
countries, isn’t it well to learn aad conform to 
the usages of the country where we are? Also, 
is it too much to ask that some further measure 
of knowledge be required of those who are the 
official agents of our country in foreign lands ? 

“I inquired some time ago while traveling 
abroad regarding the accurate knowledge, intel- 
ligence, broad-mindedness, and compliance 
with customs on the part of our consular sery- 
ice,and I found that these qualities were as 
much to be found there as are grace and ele- 
gance on the part of a bull in a china shop.” 


Bishop Potter spoke torcibly of *‘ our dis- 
creditable representation in foreign lands,” 
and quoted a conversation with a business 
friend on this subject to show that business 
agents have more polish than our consular 
officers. 


“The consular service is mostly made up of 
men who are selected by the senators to pay 
debts to political heelers by forcing the hand of 
the executive,” said be. “It constitutes a vast 
system of political sway, and is degrading to 
this high Jegislative body. We bear of the bad 
conditions that existin our city governments, 
but our attention needs also to be diverted to 
the poor quality of the representatives that we 
send abroad.” 


Without doubt the words of the Bishop 
concerning our missionaries with be wel- 
comed by some as a severe criticism of 
them, but it should be noted that he reflects 
only upon the unwisdom, or lack of judg- 
ment, exercised, and not upon any act af- 
tecting purity of Christian character. And 
why should the church be so sensitive 
if the judgment ot a missionary is ques- 
tioned? Missionaries are not infallible; 
they were not before they went to their 
field, and are not while there. They carry 
all their infirmities ot judgment with them, 
and are often obliged to act alone and un- 
advised. The remarkable fact is not that 
they make mistakes — which they certain- 
ly do—but that they make so few mis- 
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takes. Bishop Potter has done well in 
calling the attention of the general public 
to these tacts. 

Another noteworthy address was deliv- 
ered at Tufts Coliege, at the annual com- 
mencement dinner, by Minister E. H. 
Conger, wbo, besides being the most dis- 
tinguished guest of the institution, re- 
ceived the degree of LL. D. Ot course, Mr. 
Conger had but one theme, and that was 
“China.” He closed with these significant 
words: 


‘The spirit at present, among all powers and 
people toward China, seems to be tha: of com- 
mercial exploit and endeavor. This must not 
be lost sight of. But there should be a higher 
motive to control our people in their future in- 
tercourse with China. We, with our religion,can- 
not afford to withhold these humanizing and 
civilizing influences from those who need them 
and are calling tor them from beyond the seas. 

“For this purpose thousands have crossed the 
Pacific, and have gone and continue to go to do 
philanthropic work in China. And as Western 
men and women gather there, strenuous efforts 
will be made to lift that people out of their con- 
dition of toil. Extreme interest will be aroused 
in toeir apparent hard lot, and efforts to make 
their lives easier will be more appreciated than 
the work of missionaries to make them better. 
The labor of the missionaries will then be all 
the more necessary, though more difficult. 

“Moral and spiritual uplift always makes 
material relief easier, better and surer. Fora 
long time the average Chinese official has been 
prejudiced against missionaries and mission- 
ary work. He believes them to propagate a 
political theory to establish a democracy upon 
the ruins of imperialism. This opinion is now 
being corrected by strenuous efforts and per- 
sistent work. There isa growing demand for 
western ideas and western education. 

“I realize that the blow of last summer was 
severe and overwhelming to the educational 
institutions of China. The loss of that splen- 
did army of Christian workers was appalling. 
Yet I am not discouraged. 1 believe that the 
struggles in India, Egypt, Turkey, in the Phil- 
ippines and in China are all part of God's great 
plan for the betterment of the human race; 
that the work in the end will succeed, and final- 
ly His name will prevail everywhere.” 


The Christian Church is under a gratetul 
and lively sense of obligation to Mr. 
Conger for his loyal support, upon all 
Occasions, of the missionaries in China. 
Perhaps no American layman is able to 
speak with such intelligence concerning 
missionary work in that land. He has 
never uttered an adverse criticism, and his 
words have always been unequivocal and 
heartily appreciative. He knows whereof he 
speaks — as Bishop Potter does not. Is there 
not a fitness, therefore, in placing his es- 
timate of the missionaries over against 
that of the Bishop? 





The American Zionists 


HE Federation of American Zionists 
held its tourth annual convention at 
Philadelphia on Sunday and Monday oft 
last week. About one hundred delegates 
were present representing nearly all parts 
of the country, but chiefly New York, Phil- 
adelphia, and Boston. Protessor Richard 
Gottheil, of Columbia College, who pre- 
sided, was continued as president for the 
ensuing year. A Zionist journal in the 
English and Yiddish languages is to be at 
once started. Resolutions were also passed 
looking to the encouragement of the use of 
Palestinian products, and increased study of 
the Hebrew language, and the disposal of 
more shares of the Jewish Colunial Bank. 
Dr. Theodor Hertzl, a Vienna journalist, 
brought into existence a few years ago this 
movement, which looks to a realization of 
the Jewish dream of the ages, namely, a 
restoration to Palestine and to nationality 
ot this ancient people now so widely scat- 
tered and so considerably emasculated by 
the persecutions of many centuries. They 
hope to buy the land of their fathers with 
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the contributions of rich and poor. Time 
will, of course, tell whether the project is 
practical or not. Only a small part of the 
Jews as yet take much stock init. There 
is much opposition to it on the part of most 
of the orthodox and liberal wings. Inter- 
national and political complications would 
also instantly spring up as soon as any ex- 
tensive operations were attempted. Until 
there is a very different government in Pal- 
estine from that of the unspeakable Turk, 
no very bright hopes can be entertained as 
to the prosperity of colonization enter- 
prises, and American Jews, at least, will be 
slow about emigrating. For the downtrod- 
den Jews of Eastern Europe the opening is 
a different one, and enough of them may be 
attracted to fill all the places at present 
available and use up all the shekels that 
can be collected. As long as the money to 
be distributed holds out, sufficient people 
to receive it will undoubtedly put in an 
appearance; but the development ot inde- 
pendent, self-supporting colonies there has 
so far been found a matter of extreme diffi- 
culty. However, affairs seem to be some- 
what improving of late; and if the Zionists, 
who number now 7,000 in this country and 
many more thousands in Europe, can effect 
an alteration in the condition of things 
that will benefit their poorer brethren, we 
shall unfeignedly rejoice. The Zionist con- 
vention ot 1902 will be held in Boston, and 
by that time we trust decided progress 
may be reported. 





PERSONALS 





— President and Mrs. McKinley will 
soon go to their home in Canton for te 
summer. 


— Dr. John F. Goucher and family are in 
Europe and will remain until after the 
Ecumenical Conference. 

— Dr. Samuel Dickie, who has been act- 
ing president of Albion College tor some 
months, has been elected president by the 
Board of Trustees. 

— Mrs. L. J. Covington, wife of the Meth- 
odist pastor at Issaquah, Wash., is visiting 
relatives and triends in Boston and other 
parts of New England. 

— Paul W. Linebarger, who has recently 
been appointed a United States judge to 
act in the Philippiues, is a son of Rev. 
Isaac Linebarger, of Rock River Con- 
terence. 

— Dr. A. N. Fisher, editor ot the Pacific 
Christian Advocate, in company with Mrs. 
Fisher, is visiting tormer parishioners in 
Rochester, New York. Mrs. Fisher is a 
member of the executive committee of the 
Women’s Foreign Missionary Society, the 
meeting ot which was the occasion of her 
presence in Rochester. 

— Rev. Fred Winslow Adams, pastor ot 
Epworth Church, New Haven, Conn., was 
married to Miss Harriet M. Heath, in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church at Slinger- 
lands, N. Y., June ll. The ceremony was 
performed by Rev. C. A. 8S. Heath, tather of 
the bride, who was assisted by Rev. True 
P. Adams, father of the groom. 


—‘*Father” Dyer, also well known as 
‘“*The Snow Shoe Itinerant,’”’ one of the ta- 
mous Methodist preachers of the West, died 
in Denver, June 16, aged 89 years. He was 
the author of a book bearing that title. His 
picture is among those which have a place 
in the dome of the State Capitol as a testi- 
mony to his work as a pioneer in the win- 
ning of the West. 


—Dr. Henry Graham, of Troy Con- 
terence, had the unique privilege of offi- 
ciating at a double wedding in his own 
home on June 13, in which he united in 
marriage his daughter, Miss Jeanette Fair- 
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bairn Grabam to the Rev. George K. 
Statham, of Troy, and his daughter, Miss 
Sarah Newcomb Graham, to Mr. George 
Franklin Bowerman, of Wilmington, Del. 

— Rev. Milton B. Pratt, of Akron, Ohio, 
received the degree ot D.D. from Mt. Union 
college. 

— Rev. Dr D. L. Rader, at the request of 
Bishop Cranston, will supply the church at 
Blue Earth City, Minn. He will enter at 
once upon the pastorate. 

— Rev. Camden M. Coburn, D. D., has 
been invited to the pastorate of St. James 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Chicago, and 
signifies his willingness to accept. 

— Rev. John Pearce, of East Bridgewater, 
left Boston on the ‘‘ New England” of 
the Dominion Line, to visit his mother in 
Cornwall. He expects to be absent nine 
weeks. 


— It seems that Rev. Frank Ballard, who 
lett Wesleyan Methodism to become pastor 
five years ago of Wycliffe Congregational 
Church, Hull, resigns because of friction 
with his people. 

—The Epworth Herald says : ** Rev. W. F. 
Sheridan, ot the Detroit Conference, is de- 
sired tor the pastorate of Trinity Church, 
Louisville. The arrangement will probably 
be consummated. 


— The sudden death ot Kev. Dr. William 
Faweett, pastor of the River Forest Church, 
Chicago, at Albert Lea, Minn., June 10, was 
due, it is said, to ptomaine poisoning trom 
eating canned salmon. 

— The Methodist Recorder, London, calls 
attention to the illness of Rev. W. L. Wat- 
kinson, D. D.; mention is made of his 
‘sharp and serious attack,’ and that he 
ougbt to rest for many months. 


— Rev. and Mrs. George Alcott Phinney 
have gone to Christmas Cove, Me., for the 
summer. Our readers will regret to learn 
that we publish the last of the excellent 
letters ot travel trom Mr. Phinney’s pen in 
this issue. 


— Rev. Thos. C. Cleveland of Atlanta, Ga., 
is visiting his brother-in-law, Rev. E. H. 
Hughes of Malden. Mr. Cleveland has 
preached both at Centre Church, Malden, 
and at our church in Newton Centre with 
great acceptance. 


— The late Rev. Dr. Maltbie D. Babcock 
of the Brick Church, New York, leit an 
estate valued at $1,000. Although he re- 
ceived large salaries, he was prodigally 
generous to all good causes and especially 
to impecunious people in his own church. 


— Rev. Edward P. F. Dearborn, formerly 
ot the New Hampshire Conterence, has been 
transterred trom the Colorado Conference 
to the California Conference and stationed 
at Dutch Flat. He has been doing work in 
the Calitornia Conference tor about two 
years. 


— Miss Helen Mandane Hyde, daughter 
ot Rev. and Mrs. E. L. Hyde, was married 
to Mr. Harold Latham Bradley, June 19, in 
the Methodist Church, Hyde Park, Mass. 
The ceremony was performed by the bride’s 
father, assisted by Rev. G. F. Durgin, pastor 
of the church. 


— Rev. Dr. S. A. Steel, formerly editor uf 
the Epworth Era, now pastor of Market 
Street church, Petersburg, Va., will take 
charge of a-college at Athens, in Alabama. 
The college will be organized along indus- 
trial lines and will offer advantages to the 
whites similar to those supplied to the col- 
ored youth of the South by Booker Wash- 
ington’s industrial school. 


— Announcement is made in the secular 
press that President McKinley has con- 
sented to lay the corner stones of the pro- 
posed two new buildings of the American 
University in Washington, D. C., next 
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autumn. The buildings are the Hall of 
Government, erected in honor of the State 
ot Ohio, and the Hall ot Administration, in 
honor ot the State of Pennsylvania. 


— Mrs. Mary Drew Peavey, of South Bos- 
ton, died on Sunday morning at the home 
ot her daughter, Mrs. J. W. Tower, aged 
one hundred and six years! Our readers 
have become familiar with this worthy cen- 
tenarian through reports of the observance 
of her recent anniversaries. She celebrated 
her 106th birthday, May 16. 

— Rev. Jason Franklin Chase, pastor of 
the chureh at West Roxbury, and Miss 
Bertha Eaton Newell, of Springfield, were 
united in marriage, at the home of the 
bride’s parents, on Wednesday, June 19, at 
noon, Rev. T. Corwin Watkins, D. D., offi- 
ciating. Rev. and Mrs. Chase started at 
once on a trip to the Pan-American Expo- 
sition, Niagara Falls, Thousand Islands 
and Toronto. 


— Protessor D. A. Hayes, of Gurrett Bib- 
lical Institute, son of Dr. James Hayes, of 
Raper Chapel, Dayton, O., was granted the 
degree ot S. T. D. in cursu by Boston Uni- 
versity, at its commencement. This de- 
gree has been granted in only two instances 
by Boston University. Professor Hayes 
has just been appointed to the chair of 
New Testament Exegesis in Garrett Bib- 
lical Institute. ‘He had the chair of the 
English Bible betore. 


— Rev. G. Campbell Morgan, of London, 
who is to undertake to carry on some of the 
many lines of work projected by Mr. 
Moody, has arrived in this country with his 
tamily. He will reside in Baltimore; why 
that city is selected for his residence does 
not appear. We wish him largest success 
in an impossible place and work, as the 
nominal successor of Mr. Moody, but con- 
fess that we are not very sanguine. He is 
the antithesis of Mr. Moody in physical ap- 
pearance, 


— Rev. Leon Edwin Bell, pastor ot the 
Centralville Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Lowell, and Miss Luella Pauline Hawkes, 
the youngest daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
White H. Hawkes ot Belchertown, Mass., 
were married at the home of the bride, 
Thursday, June 20. The ceremony (with 
the double ring service) was pertormed by 
Rev. Franklin I. Bell, tather ot the groom, 
assisted by Rev. J. B. Adkins of the Con- 
gregational Church, the bride’s pastor. 


— Hon. Charles Davenport, the “grand 
old man” of Bath, Me., died on Wednesday 
morning, June 19, after only «a week’s ill- 
ness, at the age of ninety-two years. He 
was in active business to the last. He 
was for forty-one years president of the 
Bath Savings Institution, and was president 
of the board of trustees of the Beacon Street 
Methodist Episcopal Church from its origin 
to his death. He was a Sunday-school 
superintendent tor about half a century, 
and a choir leader for sixty years. His 
tuneral was held at his residence on Satur- 
day afternoon, under the charge of Rev. Mr. 
Merrill, pastor of the Beacon Street Church. 
Rev. J. E. C. Sawyer, D. D., for many years 
an intimate triend of the deceased, delivered 
an address. 


-- In unveiling the statue of Bismarck in 
the city ot Berlin, last week, Count von 
Bilow, the Imperial Chancellor, character- 
ized the great German in the following fit- 
ting terms: ‘“*‘ Among the whole German 
people there is no one who does not know 
that no vestige of the Iron Chancellor’s 
days upon earth will disappear; that the 
admiration and gratitude toward him will 
increase while German hearts beat or while 
German fists are clenched. Bismarck’s was 
a leonine nature. Upon earth he stood 
amid the dustot battle. Battle brings with 
it just opposition, unjust misunderstand- 
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ing, honorable enmity and blind hatred, 
When the dast is dispersed, there remains 
only the memory of unparalleled deeds and 
of peerless personality.” 





BRIEFLETS 


Last week certain ministers of the city of 
Denver were summoned by Judge Palmer 
to answer to the charge of contempt be- 
cause in their pulpits they had publicly 
criticized the judge and questioned his offi- 
cial honesty. While the cases, at this writ- 
ing, have not been disposed of, it looks as 
if the ministers were technically liable. 





A man does not have to go out ot his way 
in search of either good or evil. There is 
plenty of both beside the commonest path. 
Life is chiefly made up of a succession of 
choices between ever-present good and 
evil. 





The Boston Herald presents the case con- 
cerning the search of Northwestern Uni- 
versity for a president in these tew and 
forceful words: ‘ *‘ Many are called, but 
few are chosen.’ The committee appointed 
to find a new president for the Northwest. 
ern University, Chicago, has been at it nine 
months and examined the qualifications of 
twenty men, but as yet no one has ap- 
peared who just fills the bill. Chicagoans 
are particular.” 


The announcement that the First Method- 
ist Episcopal Church of Omaha, through its 
officiary, has ordered women to remove 
their hats in the public service produces 
only a teeling of humiliation and regret. 
It was supposed that this ridiculous “‘ church 
fad,” long ago had had its fullrun. The First 
Church is signally belated. As we have 
said before, we strongly oppose this inter- 
meddling, not only because it is unreason- 
able and divisive, but because it interferes 
with the natural rights of women. Women 
who are thus governed by men in the “ free 
house of God” will be justified in seeking 
another church where their treedom will not 
be invaded. 





Are we not too much inclined to shrink 
from a perfect beholding of duty? There 
is a kind of blindness or blurred vision re- 
garding opportunity and obligation that 
men are quite willing to endure, and to re- 
lieve which they seldom go in search ot a 
moral occulist. 





Unusual interest was shown this year in 
the commencement exercises at Syracuse 
University. ‘Che attendance was large, and 
the alumni were especially gratified with 
the work ot the year and the high hopes for 

(Continued on Page 832. | 





Rev. Charles A. Shatto Dead 


E learn trom a special dispatch to 
W the Boston Herald ot Monday, our 
only source of information as we go to 
press, that Rev. Charles A. Shatto, pastor 
of the church at Athol, died very suddenly 
at the home of his father in Weldon, O., 
June 23. He preached in his own pulpit on 
June 16, giving notice that he should leave 
at once to visit his father on account ot the 
latter’s severe illness. The next news con- 
cerning him was a telegram, received on 
Sunday, announcing his death. Mr. Shatto 
was thirty-seven years of age, and was a 
graduate of Allegheny College and of the 
Boston University school of theology. He 
had preached at Atlantic, Newton High- 
lands, Jamaica Plain, Northampton, and 
was pastor over the Baker Memorial 
Church in Boston the past year. He was 
appointed to Athol last April, and had won 
a large number of friends in the town. 
About three years agohe married Miss Ena 
F. Koyle of Boston. 
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NEW YORK LETTER 


HOLLAND 


HAT exceedingly bulky volumes 
W are the * Official Minutes ”’ of these 
metropolitan Conterences, as now pub- 
lished ! AS we compare them with the slen- 
der little pamphlets issued by the teeble 
Conterences of an early day, what a con- 
trast they present! The Newark has 136 
pages, the New York East 152, and the old 
New York has grown to 178 pages. That 
pastoral record in the two New York Con- 
terences is a very convenient feature. 
While not entering very fully into minute 
details, it gives us a bird’s eye view of 
the ministerial life of each preacher pre- 
sented. The Newark seems to be a trifle 
behind the age in this item, but in other 
particulars their Minutes are excellent. 

In one hundred years of its history the 
New York has had but eighteen secretaries ; 
while on the roll ot its honored dead there 
are 360 names, In other words, they have 
a Conference on the other side that is fully 
one hundred stronger than the Conference 
that answers to roll-call here. 

The New: York East has had but six sec- 
retaries in fifty-two years, and the Newark 
has had but three secretaries in forty-four 
years. The present efficient scribe, Dr. 
Dodd, has served taithfully for just twenty 
years. 

The death-rate has been pretty heavy dur- 
ing the past year in these three Conter- 
ences. There were eight deaths in the 
Newark, eight in the New York and nine in 
the New York East. A pleasing feature of 
these Conterences is to print portraits of the 
translated preachers in connection with the 
written sketches of their ministerial lives. 
In all ot the Minutes the portraits are real- 
ly creditable. The group plan of the New 
York East and Newark is quite neat. 

In some ot these Conferences there was 
slight debate as to the length of these per- 
sonal sketches and as to whether or no they 
should be read in full in the Conterence 
memorial service. This year the memoirs 
occupy fourteen pages in the New York 
East (they do not write as much as they 
talk), nineteen in the New York, and 
twenty-two in the Newark. 

A copy of the New Jersey Conference 
Minutes is “on our table ’” — as you editors 
say — and itisa substantial affair indeed. 
The Minutes proper cover about 125 pages, 
and the detailed list of the missionary con- 
tributors and contributions fill up just the 
same amount of space. I am told that the 
general missionary treasury pays this bill 
of expense. In this case it must amount 
to tully $300 — possibly more. In this day 
ot rare missionary opportunity does it pay 
to spend our missionary funds in this man- 
ner? And it is a serious question as to 
whether it is in fullest harmony with the 
New Testament idea ot right and left hand 
giving. Is there not too much of the dress 
parade idea about it? Does it, after all, 
develop the true spirit of Christian benev- 
olence? 

* * 

Recently we had quite a unique coinci- 
dence. On two devotional Mondays (four 
weeks apart) we had two sermons on the 
same subject — Daniel’s colossal composite 
image on the plain and the little stone rol- 
ling toward it on a mission of destruc- 
tion bent. The two preavhers on these spe- 
cial occasions were equal to the emergency. 
The first on the scene was Rev. George C. 
Peck, pastor of First Church, Mount Ver- 
non, N. Y., and the second one was Rev. 
Dr. J. Wesley Johnston, pastor of old Jobn 
Street Church, New York City. The New 
York Kast Conference has the honor of 
containing both of them. 

The two sermons were of a high order, 
but how utterly unlike. Mr. Peck’s sermon 
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was crisp and original in the way of put- 
ting things, full ot bright sayings and neat 
word-paintings, and was much enjoyed by 
all who listened to him. His audiences 
will not need to take peppermint lozenges 
with them to church in order to keep 
awake. He will furnish both sermon and 
the lozenges. And how fineiy he looms up 
in the pulpit! After all, size and symme- 
try do count, if connected with some other 
things that we could name. This promis- 
ing young preacher is not so vehement or 
dramatic as was his gifted tather, but is 
strong and winsome. 

Dr. Johnston’s sermon was of an utterly 
difterent sort, and yet just as tully enjoyed 
by his audience. It was strong and logical, 
well thought out, well put together and well 
launched. And it was full ot fervor and 
vigor, and liberated a lot ot hearty amens. 
Dr. Johnston has a remarkably fecund and 
versatile mind. Take his stories, his news- 
paper articles, and his sermons; and how 
difficult to think of all ot these products 
slipping down off the same pen’s nib! 
How pleasing to think of this genius fill- 
ing the historic pulpit of our national 
church —old John Street -- the mother of 
us all! 

On an occasional Monday the preachers, 
for variety’s sake, like something a trifle 
lighter than theology or sociology. So, not 
many weeks ago, Rev. Jonathan M. 
Meeker, pastor of the Market Street 
Church, Paterson, N. J., read an attract- 
ive and sharp-pointed paper on Allen’s 
“ Reign of Law.” The paper and several 
of the speakers that tollowed showed up 
the subtle error and hidden poison of the 
book. The author evidently is striking at 
the sect called Christians or Campbel- 
lites; ‘but the book is really an attack on 
vital Christianity. 


~ * 


Of course weall are delighted to have Dr. 
Banks back with us once more after a few 
years’ absence in Cleveland. On a late 
Monday morning he much pleased and in- 
spired the Preachers’ Meeting with his 
‘**Hour with Eugene Field.’”’ Dr. Banks’ 
musical voice, easy manner and natural 
delivery put this poet ot the children fairly 
betore us all. At the close of this treat Rev. 
Charles S. Kemble, pastor of our church at 
Nyack, N. Y., was called on and sang 
*“* Little Boy Blue,” and gave some recita- 
tions from Whitcomb Riley that revealed 
to us that we had an artist among us. 

On last Monday we had a lively day. 
Judge Teale of the Brooklyn municipal 
court, and an officer of the Hanson Place 
Church, gave us some of his peculiar expe- 
riences as a police judge. He showed in 
a remarkably vivid manner the intimate 
relation that exists between drink and 
crime, and vigorously urged the preachers 
to preach trequently on the evils of intem- 
perance. Quite an animated discussion 
followed, and several of the speakers 
touched up the canteen question and the 
tendency of the New York dailies to favor 
the restoration of the canteen to the army. 

Special mention was made of the Times 
and its hostile attitude towards Christian- 
ity, missions, the Sabbath, and the temper- 
ance question. (ne of the speakers said 
that a newspaper man had told him thata 
preconcerted effort was to be made by the 
secular press of the country to restore the 
sale of liquor in the army garrisons, and 
that it was to begin in the Middle West and 
be simultaneously followed up in the East. 
As we read from day to day the exaggerated 
accounts of drunkenness and insubor- 
dination among the soldiers because ot the 
terrible outside saloons, it begins to look 
as if the bureau had gotten down to busi- 
ness. As the reports concerning Fort 
Sheridan and Fort Snelling were glaringly 
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talse and distorted, we have little doubt 
but that the others will turn out to be of 
the same sort. Of course the brewers will 
leave no stone unturned to put the saloon 
back in the army. It is now stated by 
some who are investigating this thing, that 
the brewers are moving to purchase a con- 
trolling interest in some of the great 
dailies of our country so as to own their 
organs. 


Brooklyn isn’t tar behind. As we took a 
trolley ride along one of her fine business 
streets lately we read on a roomy sign, 
Swinging over the broad door of a solid 
and imposing structure, this dignified title 
— ‘Shirt Constructor.” Isn’t that enough 
to stir the heart of a master of language, 
such as the editor of our Review ? 


* * 


This spring it was not the New York, but 
the Newark, that had an aftermath after 
the regular crop was gathered in. Although 
this strong Conference held on for almost a 
full week, it was found when they ad- 
journed that the work was not all done to 
complete satisfaction. Some of the Staten 
Island churches were a bit ruffled and, to 
make matters fit better all around, four 
changes otf appointments were made. And 
now all seems to move merrily on. 


* ™* 


In conversing with a pastor one day 
this week we learned of a veritable house- 
top saint. Her pastor’s time — five years 
then—was about to close. Some one 
asked her how she liked her pastor. She 
replied that she had not gotten acquainted 
with him, as he had never called to see her, 
but that she went every Sunday to hear 
him preach and greatly enjoyed his ser- 
mons ; she considered him a most worthy, 
devoted and useful man, and was really 
very sorry that he was so ‘soon to leave 
them ; she had no doubt that he would 
have called to see her some time during his 
pastorate if he had had the time to spare, but 
she knew he was a busy, active man, and 
she was perfectly willing to give him up 
that he might visit where he was more 
needed and could do more good. She had 
not a word of complaint to utter ; found no 
tault with the pastor for his evident neglect, 
but prayed for him and helped him in his 
work. What a vivid contrast to some of 
the cases that pastors meet ! 

The Preachers’ Meeting last Monday was 
not atall dull. Dr. Jesse L. Hurlbut deliv- 
ered quite a pointed address on the “ Su- 
preme Problem of Methodism.” His idea 
was the importance of holding harmonious- 
ly together all of the various gradations of 
society within our Methodism. He would 
have the rich and poor meet together in 
God’s house. The speaker looked upon it 
as quite a difficult thing todo. Yethe felt 
we must make that end our ideal. If we 
caught the spirit of the address, which was 
an excellent one, this most desirable thing 
could be brought about by making the so- 
cial lite of the church less prominent and 
less strenuous. His idea was that there 
was danger of unduly magnifying the 
social life of the church and of rushing it 
too vigorously. He deplored the multi- 
plying and manifolding in our Discipline 
of little details tor the government of the 
lives ofour people. The kindergarten days 
ot our church are at an end, and our people 
should be treated as full-grown men and 
women. An animated debate tollowed, 
and Drs. Upham, Mains, and others grew 
eloquent as they assisted Dr. Hurlbut in 
solving this vexed question. Then the 
preachers went home to face the real diffi- 
culty in their various pastoral fields 
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FAITH 


High Church or 


CONFESSION OF 


Creeds and contessions ? 
the Low ? 
I cannot say; but you would vastly 
please us 
It with some pointed Scripture you could 
show 
To which ot these belonged the Saviour, 
Jesus. 
I think to all, or none. Not curious creeds 
Or ordered torms of churchiy rule He 
taught, 
But soul of love that blossomed into deeds, 
With human good and human blessing 
fraught. 
On me nor priest nor presbyter nor pope, 
Bishop nor dean, may stamp a party 
name ; 
sut Jesus with His largely human scope 
The service of ny human lite may claim. 
Let pridetul priests do battle about creeds, 
The church is mine that does most Christ- 
like deeds. 


— John Stuart Blackie. 





FROM THRONE TO THRONE 


Vil 
REV. GEORGE A. PHINNEY. 


L rains in London. Pluvius rules 
more potently than King Edward. 
I can give that Englishman with whom 
I rode from Paris to Dieppe all the mud 
in his own territory he may need for his 
ailment. He had been in Dax, on the 
Spanish frontier, taking the famous mud 
baths there for his rheumatism. He told 
me that in this place there was the 
Fontaine Chaude which yielded two mil- 
lion quarts of hot water every day; but 
though London, I found, was not a 
thermal station, you could find mud and 
water in great abundance. 

I have just crossed the Thames and 
passed through St. Stephen’s Hall in 
Parliament between two rows of statuary, 
the sight of which could not fail to revive 
in one the memories of academic training. 
They were the statues of Hampden, 
Selden, Walpole, Chatham, Pitt, Fox, 
and others. Through the kindness of our 
Ambassador to the Court of Great Britain, 
Hon. Joseph H. Choate, the privilege is 
given me of visiting the House of Peers 
and the House of Commons while these 
distinguished bodies are in session. I 
have begun this last letter to ZIon’s 
HERALD while waiting in these famous 
corridors for the House of Lords to open. 
Bespattered with mud, I look pretty rusty 
beside all these Lords and Commoners 
lounging and promenading around me. 
But I am an American and I am respect- 
able, and I feel a good deal like our own 
great Alexander Hamilton when he said, 
‘*My blood is as good as that of those 
who plume themselves upon their ances- 
try.”’ 

Now, to be real honest, I thank God I 
am alive. To get out of Paris and yet 
live, isa wonder. In the courts of Paris 
they do not fine the cabman for running 
over you, but they fine you for getting 
run over. It is not strange, therefore, 
that I want to sit down and draw a long 
breath or two here in Parliament, for in 
order to survive my itinerary in that 
wicked city I have been running for dear 
life between Continental cabs. In London, 
I guess, I am a little safer, though not 
much. It is strange that, while I was 
reading these words a few moments ago 
on a monument in front of Westminster 
Abbey, ‘‘To the memory of those educated 
at Westminster school who died in Rus- 
sian and Indian wars, some on the field 
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of battle, from wounds or sickness, some 
in early youth,” ete., right by my side 
stood a cabman blushing with shame for 
having just run over a little girl going on 
an errand. I asked the policeman how 
badly she was injured, and he said he 
thought it was quite serious. I wish we 
had such fine men on the police force in 
our cities as the English have. They are 
gentlemen. They treat you not only 
civilly, but kindly, when you appeal to 
them. 

The Crown Equerry has furnished our 
American Office in London with tickets 
admitting visitors to the King’s Stables at 
Buckingham Palace. I have seen there 
many fine horses, and also the heavily 
mounted harnesses worn on state and 
semi-state occasions, together with the 
royal coaches, especially the very com- 
fortable one the late Queen used more 
than all others in her recreation. There 
is one horse in the stables named ‘ Bos- 
ton.’’ Of course I did not pass him by. 
To those of my readers who care as much 
for horses as I do, let me tell you that 
King Edward has in one of his stalls a 
colt four years o:d, the handsomest and 
noblest [ have ever seen. His color is 
mahogany bay, his limbs are perfect, his 
forehead full and broad, his eyes luminous 
and projecting. He was being trained by 
a dumb jockey. In my own country 
dumbness is a good quality the jockey 
does not generally possess. 

I find that London is full of things to 
see, and worth the seeing. There are two 
structures, seen in my travels, which, 
taking everything into consideration, 
most deeply appeal tome. One is ‘‘ St. 
Paul Outside the City’’ in Rome; the 
other is St. Paul’s Cathedral in the centre 
of London. The Roman building is won- 
derful for its interior; the English Cathe- 
dral is impressive from without wherever 
you find it helping so nobly to fill up your 
landscape. The British Museum, South 
Kensington, the Tower, the National 
Gallery, monuments, statuary, houses, 
gardens, all these come crowding upon 
you for a place iu the grand narration. 
But as it is now time to go into the House 
of Lords, I shall postpone writing you 
any more until I get to Liverpool, when I 
shall probably only mention two or three 
things of a thousand possible. 

I have reached Liverpool, and as I want 
to send a word home tomorrow by the 
‘* Etruria,’ I must bring this letter to a 
speedy ending. In the National Gallery 
of Art there are two paintings which 
Ruskin said were the last two in the 
Gallery he would part with. One is Ti- 
tian’s ‘‘ Bacchus and Ariadne; ’’ the other 
is Correggio’s ‘‘ Mercury Instructing Cupid 
in the Presence of Venus.’’ The latter 
has passed through many royal hands, 
and shows its hard usage. Only an art 
student would pick it out. My Baedeker 
put me on the track of it. But the inde- 
scribable beauty Titian has given to Ari- 
adne, together with his colorings, tone, 
luminosity, or whatever you wish to call 
it, make this Venetian worthy of being 
called “ the greatest manipulator of paint”’ 
in relation to technique. The Tate Gab 
lery, which was dedicated by the Prince 
of Wales (now King of England) in 1897, 
was presented by Henry Tate to encourage 
art, and ‘us a thank-offering for a pros- 
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perous busmess career of sixty years. 

There is some of Landseer’s work here, 
and it seemed to me sometimes that jf 
you could touch the canvas, his animals 
would surely respond to your caressiny 
One of the best rooms in the whole Gallery 
is that containing Turner’s magnificer, 
landscapes. In the National Gallery of 
Portraits the picture of Queen Victoria, 
representing her dressed in the dalmati 
robes she wore at her coronation in West- 
minster Abbey, June 28, 1838, show her 
charming beauty in young womanhood ; 
but it is in striking contrast to a more re- 
cent one near it heavily draped with a 
blending of serge and royal purple. (/f 
all the portraits I saw here, in addition to 
that of the late Queen, the faces of John 
Bright and Frederick Denison Maurice 
attracted me. 

I will go back in my memory to tell you 
about my visit to Parliament while in ses- 
sion. The convening of the House of Peers 
is regularly at 4 P. M. Sometimes the 
House rises thirty minutes after its assem- 
bling, and of course I was anxious when 
attending to have the session long enough 
to give me some idea of the way it car- 
ries on its business, and also to get a 
glimpse of its distinguished aristocracy. | 
gave very little attention to the sumptuous 
decoration of the Gothic interior, for | 
wanted to see men. There is vothing in 
the wide world that can supersede person- 
ality, in attractiveness. From my seat in 
the gallery I couldn’t see everybody. The 
Lord Chancellor you plainly saw as he sat 
on the celebrated woolsack in front of the 
throne. I did not see Lord Rosebery ; but 
four other men greatly interested me. 
There was Lord Kelvin, old and feeble, 
but as he debated he was as clear and con- 
cise as ever. Lord Salisbury, large and 
formidable in physique, now and then 
looked up as if his serenity had been dis- 
turbed by the lion that wasin him. Lord 
Roberts seemed to be feeling at home with 
the peerage which had been bestowed 
upon him. It was at this time that I 
heard Lord Wolesley speak for over an 
hour in a fearless and scathing indictment 
of the War Office, of which one of the 
London papers the next day said that it 
would be ‘‘ numbered among the orator- 
ical treasures of the new century.’’ Calm- 
ly and convincingly he kept to his text, 
closing with the memorable sentence : ‘ | 
end, as I began, by imploring the House to 
seriously consider the essentially unbusi- 
nesslike system under which the military 
forces of the Crown are now adminis- 
tered.’”’ Lord Lansdowne followed with a 
sharp and vehement reply. 

On another evening I went to the 
House of Commons. The Irish delega- 
tion there often convulsed the assembly. 
It was only two or three evenings later 
that the Commoners had a rough-and- 
tumble fight, quite out of harmony with 
such legislative bodies. I could see, dur- 
ing the evening I was present, that there 
was a faction among them as restless and 
eruptive as Vesuvius. [ heard here Mr. 
Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour speak. 
When Mr. Balfour spoke his voice went 
everywhere, and if distinctness of enunci- 
ation could in any way indicate clearness 
of judgment, it is no wonder that his 
mind today is a master in Parliament and 
dominant throughout Great Britain. 

But the thrones of England are the 
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pulpits. Thank God it is so, for when 
they cease to be her thrones the Empire 
has lost its power. The first Sunday 
morning I had been to a Protestant 
-pureh for many weeks,I heard Rev. 
Mark Guy Pearse preach in St. James 
Mission, Piccadilly, from the text, ‘ His 
eve seeth every precious thing.’’ I had 
been seeing pictures all over Italy, in the 
Louvre, and some in London, done by 
the first of artists, but this sermon by this 
preacher, as a homiletical model, as word- 
painting, for tenderness of feeling and in- 
sight into truth, can very well hang up 
beside the masterpieces in my gallery of 
recollection. All the time I have been 
away I have been keenly alive to coin- 
cidences. Here is one: The first hymn 
| had heard for a long time—and I 
longed for just such comfort in my unrec- 
ognized loneliness in that morning con- 
gregation — contained this stanza : 


“Still, with Thee, O my God, 
I would desire to be; ; 
By day, by night, at home, abroad, 
I would be still with Thee.”’ 

[ committed it to memory. At four 
o'clock that afternoon I went into St. 
George’s Church, noted for its fashionable 
weddings, and heard Dr. W. Boyd-Car- 
penter on ‘*‘ Ancient and Modern Cities.’’ 
The following week was to occur the Lon- 
don County Council elections, so that there 
was a very great appropriateness in this 
theme. I remember one of the many 
good things he said, namely: ‘ You 
can’t make your life great unless you 
build into it the great interests of human- 
ity.”’ 

In the evening of this same Sabbath I 
went to hear the incomparable Dr. 
Parker. I did not know where City Tem- 
ple was, but I kept going until I sawa 
crowd gathering about a church door, 
aud I then concluded that I was ap- 
proaching the throne of this great 
preacher. From what I heard [ have 
reason to think that Dr. Parker does his 
best at his famous Thursday noon-meet- 
ings. For thirty-two years he has con- 
tinued them, and the interest in them is 
undiminished. He is about seventy years 
of age, massive in physique, dramatic in 
delivery, peerless in the use of his voice, 
epigrammatic in style, and inspiring in 
thought. I happened to travel some dis- 
tance with an accomplished American 
woman born in Edinburgh, who was on 
her way home to America to attend the 
marriage of her niece to the son of our 
Rev. Dr. J. H. Mansfield. This woman 
was an intimate friend or kinswoman (I 
have forgotten which) of the wife of Dr. 
Parker, She told me much about his 
family life, and what a remarkable 
woman Mrs, Parker was, and how 
crushed the life of this great preacher 
seemed since her death about two years 
ago. I heard Dr. Parker preach at one of 
his noon meetings from the text, ‘‘ Have 
Ye Forgotten?’’ It was ‘‘ A Challenge 
to Memory.’’ There were at least two 
thousand people present, nearly one-half 
of whom were men. How can I ever for- 
yet with what persuasion he appealed to 
the congregation saying, ‘‘God formed 
you for high ends and possible sovereign- 
ties.’ It was in this sermon thatel heard 
him aspirate superior to any public speak- 
er to whom I ever listened. His pro- 
nunciation of the word ‘thief’? was 
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masterful, as when he said with tre- 
mendous explosion: ‘‘ If a man has not 
gold for which he has worked, he may 
possibly be a thief.’’ It was at this time 
that ,he breathed that final word with the 
strength of a full inhalation that seemed 
to sting that whole assembly. And on 
and on that sermon went, inquiring 
about our difficulties, deliveranves, sins 
and relation to the Cross of Christ, to an 
artistic and convincing termination, in 
which he said, as if with sharpest intro- 
spection: ‘‘Sometime I want a day by 
myself in which to stab myself with just 
reproaches.’’ How he stabbed that vast 
assembly of silent souls! Dr. Parker has 
a great grip on London. If he has eccen- 
tricities, you are very much mistaken if 
you think they give his staying power in 
that metropolis. It is his sincerity, his 
genius, his psychology, his searching 
truths, and also — in this latter statement 
I differ from some of the flippant criti- 
cisms passed upon him —his self-con- 
sciousness, Which has been of such high 
order as to give nerve to his exacting pur- 
pose to exalt his message and thus make 
men acknowledge the dignity of the 
Christian ministry, that have won from 
s0 many people the tribute given him of 
being one of the greatest preachers of the 
last century. » 


Dr. Parker’s prayers are beautiful. And 
from having heard him pray several times 
while I was in London I felt that perhaps 
his prayers were somewhat pre-arranged. 
This is a very excellent thing to do. There 
is a great deal of useless verbosity and ex- 
tension in public prayer. Many of us 
weary our congregations by lack. of unity 
both in prayer and sermon. It is well to 
have an itinerary for our prayers and try 
at least to stick to it. Perhaps Dr. Par- 
ker’s prayers are a little too discursive for 
real prayer, being often homilies in them- 
selves, but they are worth, nevertheless, as 
prayers, our constant study. In the first 
prayer I heard him offer he said : ‘‘ O 
Lord, the earth is too small for us! It can 
hardly entertain its own summer, If 
life is an enigma, immortality is its an- 
swer. O Eternity, come to the assistance 
of Time.”’ 

On another Sunday I heard Canon Gore 
in Westminster Abbey. He spoke upon 
the familiar passage in Romans 12:2, As 
one would naturally expect from having 
read his writings, he dwelt upon the sub- 
ject of environment. His voice was clear 
and strong, though taxed to the uttermost. 
Deep feeling and strong emphasis marked 
the entire discourse. One sentence has 
stayed with me verbatim since the hour I 
heard it uttered: ‘‘ The ‘ renewing of your 
mind ’ does not mean, as it does to many, 
the patching up of our conduct.’”’ While 
attending this service in the Cathedral I 
happened to look down on the pavement, 
and to my surprise read in large letters 


W. E. GLADSTONE 1898 
CATHERINE GLADSTONE = 1900 
Like Washington Irving, I dared not 

move for fear of ‘‘ disturbing the silence 
of the tomb.” Think of it! Right be- 


neath me were the ovodies of this renowned 
couple. I could not compose myself, and, 


nervously turning around, I saw the 

statue of Lord Beaconsfield at my elbow. 

Feeling in my heart how strange this 

contiguity was, I quoted to myself the 
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words : ‘‘ I see kings lying beside those 
who have deposed them.’’ 

I had the pleasure, also, of going out to 
Lyndburst Road to hear the distinguished 
Dr. R. F. Horton, the author of ‘‘ Verbum 
Dei ;’’ and on coming out of the church 
I addressed one of the congregation, whose 
reply set me as a Christian minister to 
thinking. He thought I had not heard 
the preacher to good advantage because, I 
suppose, he had confined himself to a 
lucid exposition of the old passage relat- 
ing to Christ’s interview with Nicodemus ; 
as if the spiritual insight which can rich- 
ly set forth the Scriptures is not the high- 
est gift bestowed upon the Christian 
preacher, Perhaps he wanted me to hear 
him in more independent thinking on 
some topic. It was a little singular that, 
as Dr, Horton said, he had not preached 
upon that subject since he took it twenty- 
one years before in the opening of his pas- 
torate among them. I must tell you what 
the deacon said to me: ‘‘ You have not 
heard our pastor at his best today. He is 
just beautiful.’”’ Is it not a good thing to 
cultivate the habit of speaking well of 
your minister? I knew the deacon was a 
good man because ‘‘ any eye can discover 
faults ; it is only the good who are never 
blind to kindred geodness.”' 

Having passed in Mentone, France, the 
place where Spurgeon died, I thought I 
would go and see the place where he had 
lived. In a tabernacle, replacing the old 
one burned a few years ago, his worthy 
son, Thomas, has a congregation of from 
three to four thousand people, at least, on 
Sunday evenings. - He has his father’s 
evangelistic tone, is earnest, and devoted 
to his work. But London is not London 
without Charles Haddon Spurgeon. I 
wanted to hear Dr. Newman Hall. I also 
wanted to hear and meet Dr. Guinness 
Rogers, whose son is a successful Univer- 
salist preacher in America, an acquaint- 
ance I made in Salem several years ayo. 
Rev. Hugh Price Hughes was sick. I 
went down to his Mission several times to 
inquire about his condition. He over- 
worked in Manchester in the union revival 
services of the Free Church Mission. His 
temporary suspension is deeply regretted 
throughout Wesleyan Methodism. It 
would puzzle eternity to make good to us 
the loss of this great leader. One after- 
noon the young people had a “ demon- 
stration,’’ as the English called it, in City 
Road Chapel. I heard, among other 
speakers, Rev. W. T. A. Barber, head 
master of Leys’ School, Cambridge, who 
for logic, incisiveness and persuasion must 
have greatly blessed that church full of 
young people. 

But there was one man I wanted pre- 
eminently to see, and so I went down to 
Manchester expressly to hear and meet 
him. On a Sunday evening, in Union 
Chapel, I heard Dr. Alexander Maclaren, 
whom Dr. Parker calls the greatest liter 
ary preacher of our age, wield as a mastei 
of exposition the blessed Word of God. 
Dr. Maclaren’s pulpit is unique. It is the 
ordinary pulpit resting on a pedestal. It 
is high up in the air and only one can 
occupy it. It was a sight not often seen 
—such a man, in such a pulpit, preach- 
ing such asermon. It seemed at times to 
me as if an angel had just alighted from 
the sky with a message from the Father. 
His text was taken from the prophecy of 
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Jeremiah, and Dr. Maclaren well filled 
that night the office of the prophet. He 
has an excellent figure. He dresses neatly 
and with just a touch of modernness. He 
is seventy-five years of age, and England, 
thank God! does not run away from him to 
hear the sophomoric eloquence of her un- 
tried youth. Phrenologists can find all 
the good things imaginable in his shapely 
head. His hair is gray, not white, and 
underneath his chin gently hangs a little 
of the characteristic growth of English 
beard. His voice is clear, ranging pleas- 
antly among the higher notes. He reads 
the Scriptures without fault. He 
preaches without notes. His gestures are 
few. His face can express with singular 
contortions his disgust with sin, and when 
in repose it beams with kindness and 
Christian love. It would take more than 
my readers can imagine for me to part 
with the benediction, if I could, which he 
gave me alone in his study at the close of 
the service. Forty-two years he has spent 
in Manchester. He is known and hon- 
ored throughout Great Britain, and I 
know that my own country is not slow in 
recognizing his superior worth. 

This seventh letter is my last one. I 
must have tried the HERALD office with 
my profuseness. I hope I have done you a 
little good. For one reason I can claim 
perfection in this correspondence, and that 
is, seven is a perfect number. No better 
words can be an end to all that I have 
told you than what I read over the portal 
of the superb memorial library in Man- 
chester, for it is the price paid to all 
achievement, the secret of every success- 
ful life: ‘‘ Nihil sine labore ex terra 
lucem.”’ 


London and Liverpool, March, 1901. 





A PLACE FOR THE CROSS IN 
THE PREACHING OF TODAY 
REV. F. J. MCCONNELL. 


{Read at the meeting of the Boston Itinerants’ Club, 
May 28, 1901.] 


S the title indicates, this paper deals 
with the preaching ot the Cross. 
The aim is practical rather than speculative 
or technically doctrinal. While it would 
be hardly possible to preach the suffering 
of the Son of God without some more or 
less definite thought of the significance of 
that suffering for a scheme of systematic 
theology, it must be borne in mind that the 
presentation of the Cross before the congre- 
gation differs from the discussion of the 
Cross before the class of theological stu- 
dents. All that this paper seeks is atten- 
tion to a few phases of the practical signifi- 
cance of the Cross, which seem to me to 
have especial value because ot certain needs 
and tendencies of our day. If the criticism 
should be passed that there is here no hint 
ot carefully reasoned or systematically de- 
veloped theory of atonement, the author 
must plead in response that no systematic 
statement of doctrine is attempted. 

To get through with a dark aspect first of 
all, a word must be said about the preach- 
ing of the Cross in view of the 

Deadliness of Sin. 


With our emphasis upon the abounding 
forgiveness of God, we are apt to forget the 
sterner features of the Cross. In face of the 
tact that sinners are ever with us, it is fre- 
quently in order to say a terrible word 
about the difficulties of redemption. God 
will torgive sin? Certainly, if I repent. 
God will remove the consequences of past 
sin, on condition that I help Him eradi- 
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cate them? Yes, to a certain extent — but 
only to a certain extent. For, atter the heal- 
ing influences from the Cross have done 
all, they can never give a man the place he 
could have had if he had never sinned. It 
has been known from the beginning that 
time lost is lost, and it is simply a matter 
ot every-day experience that the memories 
ot past iniquities remain to blight and soil. 
Can it be thought that the torgiven soul, 
whose past sins have sent others to perdi- 
tion, can ever have as much of heaven as if 
his lite had trom the beginning gone out 
toward righteousness? In the case of al- 
most every one of us there are consequences 
ot past sins that can never be undone. The- 
ologians may justly be criticised tor laying 
too much stress on law conceived of as an 
abstract and impersonal system whose 
claims can be satisfied only by a mechan- 
ical and unreal scheme of court-room pen- 
alties; but it would be hard to over-empha- 
size law conceived of as the tundamental 
method by which God must proceed. And 
whether the result be spoken of as ‘** conse- 
quential punishment,” or as the ** expected 
workings out of natural law,” this much is 
clear — that sin, whether unforgiven or for- 
given, receives inevitably the most terrific 
and tremendous punishment. Of such 
punishment the Cross is the supreme in- 
stance. Dickens has pictured a household 
in which the growing son is the object of 
willing and thoughttul service on the part 
ot a faithful family attendant. In a fit of 
anger the son throws a hammer which cuts 
into the face of the attendant. The wicked 
deed is forgiven, but a scar abides likea 
curse across every smile which the injured 
one thereafter bestows upon him wbo threw 
the missile. There is a song whose chorus 
tells us that we shall know Him by the 
print of the nails in His hand. Looked at 
trom the standpoint of the song-writer, the 
pierced hands are a revelation of the good- 
ness of God. Looked at from another 
standpoint they reveal the meanness of 
humanity ; and any man who sees in his 
own sin a kinship to the wickedness that 
came toexpression in the Cross, takes but 
scant comtort in some reflections on the 
print of the nails. In the Cross the punish- 
ment of sin is made eternal. For the Cross 
must always be a cross, and the time can 
never come when the Cross shall cease to be 
humanity’s unspeakable shame. The Cross 
almost damns by its untorgetableness — by 
the simple fact that men remember that the 
punishment is carried on. Perhaps some- 
thing of the secret of Gethsemane lies in 
the Master’s agony at the thought of the 
punishment to be inflicted upon sin ; at the 
realization that the Cross would eternally 
perpetuate the fact of man’s ill-desert. As 
Ihave said, the Cross is the supreme in- 
stance of the power of that fundamental 
law that calls for the punishment of trans- 
gression. It is morally inconceivable that 
the law should be otherwise. The thief 
was forgiven, but forgiveness could not 
blot out the fact that he had been a thief. 
The prodigal was welcomed home with 
teasting, but not all the spell of the father’s 
love could take from the son’s mind the 
pictures of the days among the swine, or 
bring back the opportunities gone forever. 
He removes our transgressions from us as 
far as the east is trom the west. This con- 
cerns his personal displeasure, but His 
moral nature makes it impossible for Him 
to give us what weshould have had if we 
had never sinned. He sets healing forces 
to work, but healing always takes time 
that could otherwise have been given to 
normal and healthy growth. There is no 
place here for the sowing of wild oats, or 
tor sinning that grace may abound, or fora 
system of Protestant indulgences. Sin is 
shown to be deadly, meriting and receiving 
punishment. Of course we glory in the 
’ 
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Cross as the manifestation of God’s holy 
torgiveness, and in the contemplation of 
the Cross God himselt must find infinite 
satisfaction. As the darker aspect comes 
to mind, however, we can only cry: “ The 
Cross oft Christ redeems us, but who in the 
universe shali redeem the Cross ? ” 
Turning from the thought of the power of 
the Cross in dealing with the sinfulness of 
sin, let us look at the need of preaching the 
Cross in view of a certain philosophical] 
tendency which is fast becoming popular. 
About forty years ago certain scientific 
thinkers started lines of inquiry which, for 
atime, proved mighty in unsettling religious 
faith. Until recently, popular scientific 
and philosophic thought has been rather 
materialistic. But within the past tew 
years there has been a swing to the oppo- 
site direction, and now the current word is 


‘*Divine Immanence ” 


The conception of Divine Immanence, espe- 
cially as elaborated in a rational system: ot 
philosophic idealism, has already done im- 
measurable good. The former idea of the 
universe of law as a self-running mechan- 
ism started by the Prime Mover and broken 
into now and then by His miraculous inter- 
ferences, is fast passing away ; and in its 
place is coming the realization that ** Na- 
ture ” is essentially a system of God’s pres- 
ent workings — that a “law” is only a 
more or less unvarying method of God's 
procedure. In_ Biblical theology this 
thought — once mastered — robs the defi- 
nitely established conclusions of the higher 
critic ot all terror and makes them torces 
tor good. In the realm of Christian expe- 
rience conversion, prayer, assurance and 
sanctification become more vital, at least in 
our thought of them, when the automatic 
machine which holds men fast and crowds 
God into the distance is done away; so that 
there is cause for thanksgiving it popular 
speech becomes full of the “ nearness of 
God,” and it we hear over and over again 
that God is all-in-all, and that even the 
common bush by the roadside blazes with 
the presence of God. 

It must be remembered, however, that all 
that the philosophic doctrine of Immanence 
can establish is a nearness of God reseni- 
bling somewhat a nearness ot physical con- 
tact. Philosophy can show that the logical- 
ly easiest view comes with the affirmation 
that God is the Great Doer — that God now 
causes what we call thiugs to appear and 
pass — that God’s continued act sustains 
us. To annihilate any particular “ thing,” 
or any particular person for that matter, 
God would need merely to stop working 
along a particular line. In the nearness of 
His causality God comes equally close to 
all, wise and foolish, saint and sinner. But 
Spiritual nearness, the nearness of mutual 
interest and understanding and sympathy, 
is another matter. The two kinds ot near- 
ness should not be contused, though their 
confusion accoun‘s tor a large part of the 
popularity of the doctrine of Divine Imma- 
nence today. Two men may clasp hands, 
and yet be essentially far apart. God 
might make me realize even more distinct- 
ly than at present His nearness at the point 
of causality. He might tor the moment re- 
veal Himself in some sort of bodily form, 
and stand so close to me that I should teel 
every throb ot my life depending intimate- 
ly upon His power. This is one kind ot 
nearness, the only kind that merely philo- 
sophic teaching can do much toward estab- 
lishing. But there is another nearness. ls 
this God who comes so close to me inter- 
ested in me? Am I near Him in the sense 
that His thought and heart are given ove: 
to sympathy and love for me? This ques- 
tion cannot be answered by poetic ecstasies 
over the presence of God in daisies and 
dew-drops. There is but one answer — the 
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self-revelation of God which comes to high- 
est expression in the Cross of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. , 

Moreover, take the bearing of the doctrine 
of Immanence on the problem of suffering 
—leaving out of consideration for the pres- 
ent the problem of sin. God is all-in-all. All 
things are manifestations of His omnipres- 
ent activity. But among the “all things” 
are some things dreadful and terrible. The 
«weetness of the rose is God’s, but all poi- 
sonous herbs are God’s also. The carol of 
the robin comes from Him, as does also the 
hiss ot the viper. God cares for the fowls of 
the air, but some of the fowls are of doubt- 
ful beauty and utility. God feeds every 
living thing —even the bacillus of tubercu- 
losis. God was at Pekin and marvelously 
delivered His children; but God has also 
been present at every massacre of the inno- 
cent since the world began. Now this 
problem of evil, in its multitudinous torms, 
is the parent of about all earnest and heart- 
broken skepticism. And there is no way 
ot clearing God from responsibility in 
these matters. Even if we go back to the 
old view that Nature is a self-running ma- 
chine we cannot stop with Nature, but 
must go on to Nature’s Author. Some 
theistic evolutionists attempt to relieve 
God with their theory ot the survival of 
various features ot lower existence. The 
vermiform appendix managed to dodge 
“natural selection”? and appendicitis is 
with us asa matter of course. But Imma- 
nence has no place tor “survivals.” For 
Immanence all is continued production or 
reproduction. No; there is no way of sep- 
arating God from awtul forces. And there 
seems at present no way of grasping in de- 
tail the meaning of the forces after we 
have seen that they are from God. The 
only hope is that we may come to under- 
stand the spiritin which these awful doings 
are carried on. That understanding comes 
with the gaze upon the Cross. Standing in 
the very vortex of the grim workings of 
grim forces, the (ross reveals once tor all 
the spirit of the Great Doer. The Cross is 
God’s pledge that, so far as His will is con- 
cerned, not one wheel in all the cosmic 
machinery shall slip, or one ounce of 
power break loose from righteous control. 
And more than this, we must hold fast to 
the Cross as the supreme manifestation of 
God’s loving participation in our suffering. 
The Cross gives us a glimpse of the age- 
long suffering of God. The Lamb was 
slain from the foundation of the world. 
Preach as we may the thought that God is 
the Great Doer, there is one truth we must 
not cease to preach —God is the Supreme 
Sufferer. His suffering does not explain 
our suffering, but tnakes possible a trust 
that is our only consolation. 

Just one word more on the doctrine of 
Immanence. Some have taced the prob- 
lem of suffering and have avowed the re- 
sponsibility of God. They have gone 
further and made God responsible for sin. 
This view, too, is becoming popular; and 
the next great heresy may possibly be 
** God-in-everything,”’ even in human sin, 
as against ‘‘ God-in-nothing”’ of a quarter- 
century ago. Agginst this heresy we must 
put the other aspect of the Cross—its un- 
mistakable emphasis upon the deadliness 
ot human iniquity and the responsibility of 
men for sin. The two aspects of the Cross 
ot the Son of God are not in contradiction 
to each other. On the one hand, the Cross 
reveals and punishes the wickedness of 
men; on the other, the wickedness of men 
furnishes the occasion upon which God 
showed the love underneath the universe 
and His loving participation in our sorrow. 
That God’s loving spirit could bave been 
manifested if men had not sinned, goes 
without saying. 

Let us pass next to the consideration of 
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the preaching of the Cross in view of a 
certain spirit which marks our day. The 
most apt characterization of the spirit I 
have in mind is to be found in a word 
which just now is used quite largely in rid- 
icule. It the word “strenuous” did not 
carry with it a sort of suggestion of 
grizzly-bear hunting, it would exactly de- 
scribe a temper becoming dominant among 
us; and even with the disadvantage of its 
concrete suggestiveness there is no better 
term than “strenuousness”’ to express the 
selt-assertive aggressiveness which is in 
the air we breathe. 

Almost all of us who are not far from the 
beginning ot our ministry notice a certain 
restlessness on the part of the members of 
the congregation who are about of our own 
age at the emphasis laid upon the sufferings 
of Jesus. Instead of preaching the passive 
Christ we have turned somewhat to the 
active Christ—to the Lion ot Judah rather 
than to the Lamb led to the slaughter, to 
Christ the Teacher, the King, the Agent as 
well as the Sufferer in our redemption. 
There ought to be more of such preaching. 
It helps make Christian experience digni- 
fied and robust, and does something to 
purge men’s minds of the gratuitous popu- 
lar misunderstanding that Christianity is 
intended principally tor the sick. © And 
when Christian humility has been mis- 
understood to such an extent that there is 
danger ot the disciple’s talling into a 
pusillanimous nervelessness, it is not amiss 
to preach the > 


Strenuous Egotism of Jesus 


No one has ever urged his own claims as 
did the meek and lowly Jesus. If the fol- 
lower ot Jesus looks upon himeelf as called 
ot God to do his daily work in the interest 
of substantial righteousness, then there is 
necessary tor the tollower an egotism which 
is not egotism, but genuinely Christian 
self-assertiveness. And, again, when civili- 
zation is confronted with the problem of 
cleansing that world slum district which 
we call heathenism, and with the problem 
of maintaining order and decency — when 
the peace-for-the-sake-ot-the-gospel man 
stands in the way of substantial progress 
and shrieks against the wickedness of force 
—it is positively refreshing to remember 
the strenuousness of the whip of small 
cords. 

But the trouble with such preaching is 
that it alone is not strenuous enough, at 
least for men and women of mature life. 
For the average mature life has seen more 
ot tailure than of conquest, so far as positive 
success is concerned, and has to take more 
blows than it can possibly give. The gos- 
pel that is really strenuous for such lives is 
the gospel of a sort of Christian Stoicism — 
a determined hanging on, no matter how 
heavily and fast the blows fall. Mature life 
needs anvil strenuousness rather than 
hammer strenuousness; and, if you will 
pardon the expression, the Cross is the 
supreme type of anvil strenuousness; or, 
to adopt Horace Bushnell’s startlingly 
strong word, the Cross is the supreme type 
of * bit’? strenuousness. You will remem- 
ber that Bushnell, in preaching upon the 
Cross, declared that the Cross conquers sin 
as a bit tames a wild horse. The bit strikes 
no blow. It simply maintains its own 
rigidity against the furious gnashing of the 
powerful jaws until the steed is worn out. 
So the Cross allows sin to exhaust itself in 
a fruitless onslaught, which accomplisbes 
only the more triumphant exaltation of 
righteousness. We need today emphasis 
not only upon active but also upon passive 
strenuousness—the strenuousness of the 
Cross. 

A still further reason for preaching the 
Cross is suggested by the search today for 
some compendious statement which shall 
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gather within itself all the essentials of 
Christian truth. One such seeker finds 
all the gospel in the Sermon on the 
Mount, another finds all in the Lord’s 
Prayer, and another conceives that the 
essential revelation is given in whe first 
two words of that prayer. But none of 
these compares in compendiousness, in 
sheer wealth ot significance, with that sym- 
bol which has rightly held the chief place 
in Christian thought from the beginning. 

It we look at Christ as Teacher, the Cross 
sets His teaching on high. No other word 
of His teaching about forgiveness compares 
with that ** Forgive them,’’ which shows 
the agony of physical pain lost sight of in 
the agony of intercession. No teaching of 
Jesus concerning the Fatherhood ot God 
shows His own grasp upon His thought 
more clearly than the words tothe Father 
wrung from the Son by His suffering. If 
we look at the kingship of Jesus we must 
remember that His suffering brought to 
Him the most vivid realization of His sub- 
lime control over all life. It was one thing 
to say in general terms, ‘*‘lam the Resur- 
rection and the Life.” It was even a great- 
er thing to take such regal hold upon life as 
to make an engagement on a particular 
day to meet a resurrected soul in Paradise 
betore sundown. If we think of the priest- 
liness ot Christ, where shall we look but to 
the Cross for the one putting of the claims 
ot holy love? And if we wish the one set- 
ting forth of that fine argument for the 
divinity of the Master which is drawn trom 
His mental and moral and spiritual bal- 
ance, where shall we look but to the pertect 
poise of the suffering Christ? Moreover, 
wealth of significance cousists not only in 
abundance, but in intensity as well. Sure- 
ly nothing in the history of the race can 
compare in intensity ot significance with 
the wisdom and love of the Cross. Itis 
said sometimes that the heat and light of 
the sun are caused by the sun’s unceasing 
concentration toward a narrower circum- 
ference. The illustration is manifestly im- 
perfect, to be sure, but it would be hard to 
see how such immense truths as those of 
the Gospel set on high with such intense 
passion as that of the Cross could fail to 
make the Cross the very sum of warmth 
and light which should draw all men unto 
itself. 

When one of those great steamships was 
burning in New York harbor some months 
ago a line of doomed taces appeared at the 
port-holes. A Roman Catholic priest on a 
passing tug-boat rode the length ot the ves- 
sel holding on high a cross. For those 
who saw in the symbol something more 
than an emblem of superstition the priest 
could have done nothing better. To them 
he preached the essential gospel in tewer 


minutes than it takes to write these words 
about the incident. Nottbe words of Jesus 
nor the Sermon on the Mount, nor the 
Lord’s Prayer, nor the first two words of 
the Prayer, can compare in compendious- 
ness with tue phrase—the “cross of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Lastly, the preaching of the Cross is in 
harmony with the cry of our day: * Back 
to Christ” and to the ‘Mind of the Mas- 
ter.” From Cvesarea Philippi on to the 
end, the Cross bulked with increasing 
largeness in the mind of the Saviour. 
Aiter the resurrection the Master’s speech 
dealt with the Cross. We speak much ot 
the Resurrection Body of our Lord and of 
its prophecy of immortal glory. But there 
is a Resurrection Mind ot Christ; and 
while the Resurrection Body points torward 
to the glory that is to come, the Resurrec- 
tion Mind looks back to the glory that was 
and is and ever shall be—the glory of the 
Cross. Almost the first words that reveal 
the Resurrection Mind are these: “Ought 
not Christ to have suffered?” Protessor 
H. C. Sheldon once urged our preachers to 
busy themselves with the truths that were 
“focused in the consciousness of Jesus.” 
The advice is good. And let us remember 
that the truths tocused in the conscious. 


ness of Jesus were focused around His 
Cross. 
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THE FAMILY 


JIM 
EMMA A. LENTE. 


A inixture of delight and care, a storm, a 
whirlwind gay; 

He loves, and teases, and rebels, a hundred 
times a day ; 

He pouts and coaxes, smiles and ftrowns, 
and tears our plans apart, 

And then most sweetly he’ll obey and win 
one’s inmost heart. 


We searce are wise enough to tell a tenth 
ot what he asks ; 

The strongest man on earth would tire, 
with Jim to set him tasks ; 

He taxes patience to the verge, he fills our 
souls with bliss, 

He wearies us to blank despair, and heals 
us with a kiss. 


His dark eyes spy all secrets out ; he scents 
the jam and cake ; 

The doors strain every hinge and lock, the 
very raiters quake. 

He slams the gates and climbs the trees, 
and dances on the stairs; 

And kneels in solemn innocence and says 
his bedtime prayers. 


The neighbors say he’ll come to grief, and 
we shall weep for Jim! 

We know not what the future years may 
hold tor us, or him ; 

But when beside his crib we bend to bless 
his peaceful hours, 

We smile and pray, and softly say: “* God’s 
child as well as ours! ”’ 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





Thoughts for the Thoughtful 





We are in God's hand. 
How strange now looks the life He makes us 
lead, 
So free we seem, so fettered fast we are! 
— Robert Browning. 
* ° * s 
As for progress, every one knows it is ac- 
companied by growing pains. — Margaret 
Deland. 
a 
How hard itis tor us to quietly wait for 
God! Weare too apt to outrun Him; to 
forestall the quiet unfolding ot His pur- 
pose ; and to snatch at promised blessings 
betore they are ripe. — Rev. F’. B. Meyer. 


o*s 


Empty hours, empty hands, empty com- 
panions, empty words, empty hearts draw 
in evil spirits, as a vacuum draws in air. 
To be occupied with good is the best de- 
tense against the inroads ot evil.— William 


Arnot. 
= ° * 


I cal’late ’t the’s goin’ tu be any praying 
done, a teller hed better du it fer himself. 
It’ll amaount tu more’n all the ministers 
this side o’ kingdom come a-prayin ter 
him. — RowLAND E. Rosinson, in ** Danvis 


Folks.” 


«** 


There is nothing more humbling to hu- 
man pride than to walk through a neglected 
country graveyard, where “ the rude tore- 
fathers of the hamlet ” lie forgotten in un- 
marked graves. Once they were men such 
as we are, with eager hopes and passionate 
loves. They planned, toiled, strove as we 
do, and were little mindtul of the end. 
Who cares tor them now? Their very 
names are forgotten. Nobody gives them 
even a passing thought. Is there a like 
destiny before us? Well, it does not mat- 
ter much, so we meet our responsibilities 
here like men. God will take care of our 
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dust, and our ransomed spirits will be at 
peace! — Nashville Christian Advocate. 


a *« 


There are thoughts which brook no confi- 
dant; there are griets which cannot be 
shared. Consideration tor others even bids 
us conceal them. We dream alope, we 
suffer alone, we die alone, we inhabit the 
last resting-place alone. But there is noth- 
ing to prevent us trom opening our soli- 
tude to God. And so what was an austere 
monologue becomes dialogue, reluctance 
becomes ducility, renunciation passes into 
peace, and the sense of painful defeat is 
lost in the sense ot recovered liberty. — 
Amiel. 

* 7 * 

It is a matter worthy of note that the 
Lord took thought tor raiment in the earlier 
days, and prescribed the pattern. He not 
only gave commandment concerning the 
high priest’s garments of blue and purple 
and scarlet and fine-twined linen, embroid- 
ered with gold in cunning work, and 
draped with the curious girdle ot the ephod, 
but He ordered the people’s common dress. 
‘“* Speak unto the children of Israel, and 
bid them that they make them fringes in 
the borders ot their garments, and that they 
put upon the tringe of the borders a ribband 
ot blue.” Think ot a bit of sky-color on 
the trailing hem ot a work-day robe. And 
to what purpose? ‘“ That ye may look 
upon it, and remember all the command- 


ments of the Lord, and do them.’ — JuLm 
H. JOHNSTON, in “ Bright Threads.”’ 
* * * 


Recently a man, prospecting in the min- 
ing regions of Arizona, touud a remarkable 
natural bridge. It spans a deep canyon, 
forty-five teet in width. The bridge is 
made by a great agatized tree that lies 
across the gorge. Scientific men say that 
many ages since, this tree was prostrated 
by some terrific storm, and tell across the 
canyon. By the effects of the water and of 
time, it has passed through many stages ot 
mineralization, and is now a wonderful 
tree of solid agate. And there it lies, mak- 
ing an agate bridge over which men may 
pass from side to side. This tree seemed to 
be a tailure when, that day in its prime, it 
was broken off by the storm and hurled to 
the ground. But, instead of being a failure, 
to what nobler use could it have been put 
than thus to become a bridge of agate, to 
stand tor ages, and on which countless hu- 
man feet may walk across the chasm ? 
This fallen tree is an illustration ot count- 
less human lives which have taller and 
seemed to tail, but which in time have 
proved to be bridges over which others can 
walk to honor, success, and triumph. — 
REv. J. R. MILLER, D. D., in Christian En- 
deavor World, 

a*s 

Insist that Christianity is life. The differ- 
ence between the inert and the vital is, the 
one is shaped, while the other shapes. One 
is the vessel on the wheel; the other, the 
potter at the wheel. You may always fiud 
lite-reshaping ingredients. The seed will 
take soil and sun and waterdrop and air, 
and invent «4 rose, but no chemist can work 
so greata wonder. One seed did this, hav- 
ing life at the heart. A tree and a crag, 
which is the mightier? Why, the crag as- 
suredly, for has it not mass and weightand 
imposing majesty? Yet consider, all the 
erag can do is stand and wait. Grim en- 
durance is its swlitary virtue. The crag is 
watching its own demolition. Summer 
storms are wasting it; every trost is bid- 
ding it die; the elements conspire against 
it, and its doom is near. Butthetree? It 
borrows a crevice of the crag in which to 
cradle its babyhood. The winds snar] at it, 
and smite it too and fro, atoy of their pas- 
sions, but the poor twig has life. It is not 
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made, but makes. It does not wait, but 
grows, and will gather ingredients and 
turn adverse circumstances to its help and 
growth. The crag waits while the tree eats 
its heart away. The tree is becoming mas- 
terftul and dominant, and at the end the 
crag will crouch like a couchant lion at the 
foot ot this peerless pine, so great is life. — 
WILLIAM A. QUAYLE, D. D., in “ The 
Blessed Life.” 


e*e 


lask, O Lord, that from my life may flow 

Such gladsome music, soothing, sweet and 
clear 

From a fine-strung harp, to reach the weary 
ear 

Of struggling men, 

To bid them pause awhile and listen; then 

With spirit calmer, stronger than before, 

Take up their work once more. 

lonly pray that, through the common days 

Of this my life, unceasingly may steal 

Into some aching heart strains that shall he!p 
to heal 

Its long-borne pain, 

To lift the thoughts from self and worldly gain, 

And fill the life with harmonies divine: 

O may such power be mine! 

Thus would | live ; and when all working days 

Are o’er for me, 

May the rich music of my life ring on 

Eternally ! 

— Wesleyan Magazine. 





THE SUNSHINE SOCIETY 


E suppose that you have heard of it 
—that useful organization that 
has for its object the letting of sunshine 
not only into the lives of its members, but 
also into the lives of others. It is worth 
while to belong to a society of that sort. 
It is worth while to belong to any society 
founded on principles of courtesy and 
kindness, It is worth while to belong to 
a society that tries tu educate its members 
up to being cheerful and happy even amid 
depressing surroundings and circumstan- 
ces. I think that Paul would have been 
a valuable member of such a society, for 
you knuw that he made a great virtue of 
being happy in the midst of gloomy sur- 
roundings. He was of good cheer when 
others were downcast and discouraged. 

Kindness is the beautiful golden chain 
by which society is bound together, and 
the members of the Sunshine Society feel 
it to be their duty toadd as many links 
as possible to that chain and to keep it 
shining all the time. The Society is the 
sworn foe of sullenness and selfishness. 
It wages war against all unkindness, and 
itis convinced that depression and dis- 
couragement are inventions of the evil 
one, and that it is possible to overcome 
them by the power of one’s own will, 
aided by the grace of God. The Society 
believes that worry is one of the most use- 
less and senseless things in the world, and 
they want their members to come to that 
conclusion just as soon as possible. 

The Sunshine Society came into exist- 
ence in a very simple way. Like many 
of the other good things of the world, it 
had its origin in the mind and heart of a 
woman. That woman was Mrs. Cynthia 
Westover Aiden, a large-hearted woman 
who was at the head of a corps of women 
newspaper reporters on a New York paper. 
At the approach of one Christmas season 
she proposed to her associates that when 
they exchanged Christmas cards they 
omit writing anything on the back of the 
cards, and that after they had enjoyed 
the cards for awhile, they pass them on 
tor the enjoyment of others. This passing 
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.u of a kindness and a pleasure was agreed 

to, and the Sunshine Society grew out of 
‘his suggestion to give happiness to others. 

The Society has today many thousands 
f members who, true to the principles of 
‘he Society, have added greatly to the 
happiness of the world. The dues of the 
society are paid in deeds of kindness. 
rhe great principle on which the Society 
rests is that the highest happiness comes 
from trying to make others happy. This 
is a truth recognized by all who know the 
meaning of true happiness. The self- 
entered person will never be happy him- 
self, nor will he ever make others happy. 
[f you think more of your own happiness 
than of the happiness of others you are 
in for a great deal of disappointment, 
depression and general unhappiness, 
Charles Dickens penned a vital truth 
when he wrote: ‘* Without strong aflec- 
tion, and humanity of heart, and grat- 
itude to that Being whose code is mercy, 
and whose great attribute is benevolence 
io all things that breathe, true happiness 
can never be attained.”’ 

The Sunshine Society believes this to be 
true, and its members are expected to 
“live up’’ to all that they believe and 
promise. By so doing they add immense- 
ly to the happiness of the world and to 
their own unfailing joy and delight in 
life. 





Daisies 


Over the shoulders and slopes of the dune 
I saw the white daisies go down to the 
sea — 
A host in the sunshine, an army in June, 
The people God sends us to set our hearts 
free. 


The bobolinks rallied them up from the 


dell, 
The orioles whistled them out of the 
wood ; 
And all of their singing was, ‘* Earth, it is 
well!” 


And all of their dancing was, “‘ Life, thon 
art good!”’ 


—‘* More Songs from Vagabondia.” 





MRS. PERKINS’ PARLOR 
MINNA STANWOOD 


66 OTHER, Mrs. Leeds was saying 
it’s our turn to have the League 
sociable this month. Can we have it?”’ 

Florence’s hands, cold with nervous- 
ness, clasped and unclasped under the 
table-cloth. A bright spot burned in 
either cheek, and a very pretty pair of 
brown eyes looked appealingly at the 
mother. 

‘* Yes, may we have it, mother ? ”’ 

Grace was surprised at the coolness of 
her own voice. One would think that 
she was making the most ordinary re- 
quest in the world, she was so calm about 
it; and the blue eyes looking straight at 
the mother lacked the timid pleading of 
Florence’s. Who would have suspected 
that she had dreaded this moment even 
more than Florence — that she had cried 
over it and prayed overit? With a little 
throb of exultation: she recognized that 
her prayers had been availing in one re- 
spect — she was strong when she feared to 
be weak. 

Mrs. Perkins did not raise her eyes from 
her plate at first. She went on eating. A 
stranger might have thought she had not 
heard. Her girls knew her better. Mrs. 
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Perkins’ silences had always been formi- 
dable. Many and many a time her chil- 
dren had waited, quaking, dreading the 
words that would eventually come less 
than the heavy, oppressive silence. The 
children had learned to wait with out- 
ward patience, but Ruel Perkins had not. 
He inevitably stirred the smoldering fire 
into a sharp, strong blaze by speaking. 
He spoke now, gently, deprecatingly : 

‘*T should think you'd let the young 
folks come foronce, Almiry. They couldn’t 
hurt things much, I shouldn’t think.”’ 

Mrs. Perkins raised her head slowly, 
until her level eyes reached her husband’s 
face. She caught one supplicating glance 
from his mild blue eyes before they 
dropped, but it did not affect her. 

‘* You shouldn’t think ! You shouldn’t 
think !’’ she began, in a tone bitterly 
ironical. ‘‘ I suppose you shouldn’t think 
that thirty or forty folks with their great 
dirty boots wouldn’t track in any mud on 
my carpets, and they wouldn’t leave any 
prints of their fingers on my furniture, 
and they wouldn’t push things out of 
place and likely hit my new paper, and 
they wouldn’t put their feet on the rungs 
of my chairs, and they wouldn’t lean 
their heads against my wall when they 
siton my sofy. If you should say there’s 
no knowing what they’d bring when they 
went upstairs to lay their things on my 
beds, and no knowing what kind of a 
mess they’d leave my house in, or how 
much kerosene oil they’d burn, or how 
much work they’d make for me, you’d 
come nearer than when you say you 
shouldn’t think they could ‘ hurt things 
much,’ ’”’ 

‘“‘Tt’s so mortifying to be going round 
to other people’s houses all the time, and 
never be able to invite them to ours,’’ said 
Grace, warming. ‘‘ Of course, when we 
held our sociables in the vestry, it didn’t 
matter. Then we were just like other peo- 
ple, for all any one knew. But now it’s 
different. This is the third time it’s been 
our turn, The first time Flo had a cold, 
and we said it wouldn’t be convenient, 
and the next time we got Aunt Addie to 
invite us out to her house so we could say 
we had an engagement ; but this time I 
won’t make any fibbing excuse. [’ll just 
tell it right out that mother won’t let us 
have any company at our house. It 
makes us too cheap for anything !”’ 
Grace’s voice caught in her throat, and 
Forence took up the cudgels. 

‘* We would do every bit of the work, 
and clean up just as nice — and I know 
they wouldu’t hurt anything. Why, Mrs. 
French has had them as many as six 
times, and her house is just full of lovely 
things.”’ 

‘* Mrs. French has money to buy lovely 
things, and to replace them when they’re 
spoiled. If she’d put the money away, 
cent by cent as you might say, to buy her 
carpets and chairs and tables and knick- 
knacks, I guess she’d feel different. If 
she’d stinted herself of everything she 
wanted except just what she actually 
ecouldn’t get along without, for twenty 
years, to get her parlor, I guess she’d know 
enough to look after it.’’ 

Mrs, Perkins’ strong voice stopped, and 
her heavy jaws set in a way that her girls 
knew only too well. Further argument 
was useless. 

There was a wrathful commotion as the 
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family left the tea-table. Ruel Perkins 
punctuated his protest by scraping his 
chair noisily as he arose, and the girls fol- 
lowed his example almost unconsciously. 
They began clearing the table in sullen 
silence. The mother put Will’s supper 
over the tea-kettle to keep hot, and the 
father settled himself behind the stove for 
his evening smoke. Generally, the dishes 
being done, mother and daughters seated 
themselves at the kitchen table and sewed 
the evening away. There was the dining- 
room which was opened only on the rare 
occasions when one of the relatives was 
invited to tea, and there was the parlor, 
where not even the relatives were invited 
to sit. Only the minister on his semi-an- 
nual call ever crossed its precious thresh- 
old. 

Tonight, when the dishes were put away, 
Grace went to the door and beckoned her 
sister. 

‘Come into the dining-room, Flo, I 
want to talk to you,’’ she said, recklessly. 

Florence was going to exclaim at such 
sacrilege, but the look in her sister’s face 
silenced her, Grace almost pulled her 
into the dining-room and banged thedoor. 

‘*Look at this dining-room, Florence 
Perkins,’’ began Grace, in a fierce whis- 
per. ‘* There’s that table, and there’s that 
china closet filled with favey dishes, and 
we eat off crockery such as emigrants 
would use. Look at this room, I say — a 
dining-room — and we eat in the kitchen, 
and live in the kitchen when we aren’t in 
bed, or at the store, or at meeting, And 
look at that parlor!’’ The girl pushed 
apart the sliding-doors with an angry 
hand. Her voice forgot its caution, and 
rang out with indignation. ‘ Body Brus- 
sels, and lace curtains, and plush chairs, 
and a piano — yes, a piano! and you 
daren’t touch it, and I daren’t touch it! 
You, Florence Perkins, twenty-three years 
old, and I, Grace Perkins, twenty-five 
years old, and we arn’t allowed to put 
our feet in these rooms, and we call this 
home! Our mother slaved for these 
things. She wouldn’t even go to church, 
and she wouldn’t let pa go, because she 
would have to pay something. She 
wanted every cent she could lay her hands 
on for these things. And you remember 
the time she made when we joined the 
League, and how she talked about the 
ten cents a month we’d have to pay. And 
look at pa, with never a cent in his pocket, 
getting even his bit of tobacco from John 
Robbins when he pays the grocery bill. I 
only wonder mother doesn’t sell the to- 
bacco back to Robbins.’’ 

“‘O Grace,’’ broke in Florence, ‘‘ you 
musn’t talk so. Why, what ails you? 
We can drop out of the League if you 
feel so about it. I’d hate to, of course, 
because it’s the only pleasure we have, as 
you say, but it isn’t Christian for you to 
talk this way and about mother.”’ 

‘*T tell you, Florence Perkins, I'd leave 
this house tomorrow if it wasn’t for pa — 
poor pa!’ went on Grace, not heeding. 
‘*And what do you suppose she’s keeping 
all these things for? She’s keeping 
them for Will. Aunt Addie says so. 
She’s going to leave him the house just as 
it is, and she’s bound everything shall be 
in first-class order, so he’ll think a lot of 
his mother. She doesn’t care a thing for 
us or for pa, she’s just bound up in Will. 
And Aunt Addie says, won’t Mamie 
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Dickey make things fly when she gets 
here!”’ 

‘“Mamie Dickey!’’ gasped Florence. 
‘* You don’t mean that Will’’— 

‘Aunt Addie says that Will goes 
straight down to the Dickey house every 
night from work, and what he tells 
mother about having to work late is 
yarns. Aunt Addie says she knows, for 
it’s all the talk at the Corners. And 
mother keeping the best of everything 
steaming over the kettle for him !’’ 

If the two girls had not been so ab- 
sorbed, they would have heard a sound 
outside the dining-room door. The wom- 
an who stood there listening in hard- 
ness of heart to the estimate her daughters 
were putting upon her, suddenly relaxed 
and fell against the wall. In deadly 
faintness she clutched the banisters, and 
held with determined grip. She would 
not let the girls see her like that. At last 
she was able to drag herself upstairs. 
She threw herself upon her own bed with 
a moan of mortal pain. She would 
almost rather have heard that her idol 
was dead. That he should be entangled 
with that family— it was worse than a 
hundred deaths. Shiftless and improvi- 
dent everybody pronounced the Dickeys ; 
immoral, Mrs. Perkins considered them. 
For was not shiftlessness immorality in 
her eyes? She knew very well what kind 
of a house they kept. Open, easy-going, 
with plenty of eating and drinking, while 
big bills stood against them in every store 
in the county, so the gossips had it, 
and every chair in the house was mort- 
gaged. Mrs. Perkins had seen Mamie 
Dickey once. Clear of skin and rosy, 
with sparkling black eyes and saucy red 
mouth ever on the laugh, she seemed a 
very Jezebel to the rigid elder woman. 
She writhed on her bed and groaned 
aloud. Her own sister Addie knew all 
this, and never told her. Her daughters 
knew this, and were exulting over it. In 
a very ecstasy of self-pity she thought 
back over the years of scrimping and 
planning since her boy was born. She 
had squeezed every joy out of her own 
life, out of her husband’s, out of her 
daughters’, even out of Willie’s —but all 
for Willie’s sake, for Willie’s future’s sake. 
In her mind’s eye she had always seen 
her Willie a prosperous man in a comfort- 
able home, content to work and save un- 
til some proud day he should be called a 
rich man. That he would want to realize 
her ideal, and be to his mother the com- 
fort and companion she had meant him 
to be, she never doubted until this minute. 

The next morning, when the girls weut 
downstairs, they found their mother set- 
ting the tablein the dining-room. With 
a determined hand she was taking her 
prized china from the shining glass cup- 
board and was putting it on the table. 
From their tissue paper wrappings her 
silver-plated knives and forks and spoons 
came forth. The girls looked on in mute 
amazement and questioned each other 
with frightened glances. But nothing was 
said until Will appeared. 

With frank astonishment the young 
man whistled shrilly, and demanded, 
bluntly, ‘* What’s this racket, ma ?”’ 

Then the mother raised her head and 
looked at her children. The stern, hard 
expression was gone from her face, and in 
its place was a weary, baffled look that 
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smote straight to the hearts of her two 
daughters; but Will perceived nothing 
unusual, 

‘‘ This here house is your home, chil- 
dren,’’ she said, steadily, ‘‘ and I want 
you should have the good of it. You’ve 
got so now that you know enough to take 
care of things, and I mean you shall en- 
joy them. The girls are going to have the 
sociable here next week, and I want you 
should invite your friends here evenings 
too, Willie. It’s getting lonesome for me 
and pa when you’re out so much, and we 
want you should bring the young folks in 
with you and havea good time in the 
parlor. The girls are going to have half 
their board money every week to take 
music lessons with, and most likely you 
can manage to pass the time some way 
that will be pleasant to you.’’ 

Mrs. Perkins’ two daughters turned 
away to the kitchen with amarting eyes, 
but Will remarked, approvingly : ‘‘ Why, 
you’re a regular brick, ma!” and sat 
down calmly to eat his breakfast. 


Jamaica Plain, Mass. 





ONE LIFE AT A TIME 


It the dead came back — 
If in some shadowy glen their forms might 
meet us, 
Or from some wandering wind their voices 
greet us, 
Or if, in all earth’s strange or common 
places, 
We might have hope to see their dear, dead 
taces, 
Hope by keen eyes and hearing to discover 
The father, sister, husband, wite or lover, 
From death come back, — 


Life would be ail a watching and a waiting, 
A standing tiptoe at the mystic grating, 

A pleading tor the blessed shapes to linger, 
Straining to touch them with a doubting 


finger, 
Chattering wildly ot the past (and suing 
Wildly tor pardon of our evil doing 
Before they died). 


Their pardon, lacking God’s, would still 
content us ; 

We should walk blindly in the way they 
sent us; 

Follow no unseen Christ, nor seek the 
portal 

Ot that unseen, faith-conquered life im- 
mortal. 

We should be serfs to sight, if out of heaven 

To our crude eyes so crude a boon were 
given — 

Our dead come back. 


And soon, distracted with this double 
showing, 

Halt earth, half heaven, our doubtful senses 
knowing, 

Labor would languish into dreams and 
tancies, 

Duty be dazed by blinding sunward 
glances, 

The world become less real, nor heaven 
come nearer, 

Our dear ones be no happier or dearer, 

Should they come back. 


No happier — ah, no! How selfish hearted 
Who wishes back the blessedly departed ! 
Back from their sunny peace and swift- 
winged power 
Into our cares that clog and woes that lower, 
Just that our faithless, frettul eyes may 
; view them 
A few briet years before we shall go to 
them, 
When we are dead. 


Ah! God knows best, one life at one time 
giving, 

Sparing to tret us with a double living, 

A clash of mysteries, two worlds, two mis- 
sions, 

Two stern and strange and masterful con- 
ditions ; 

My prayers I turn to praise, O God in 
heaven, 

That to my wail this boon thou hast not 
given — 

My dead come back. 


— Amos R. WELLS,in Christian Endeavor 
World, 


June 26, 190] 


Grandmother’s Revolt 


N excellent woman, whose married 
sons and daughters have a way ot 
flitting off every summer to seashore or 
mountains, leaving their offspring in her 
loving care, was delicately approached by 
one of them as to her plans for the coming 
season. 

“*T suppose you will open the cottage as 
usual, won’t you, mother? The children 
so enjoy being with you!”’ 

‘*No, I shall not open the cottage,” was 
the quiet but decided reply. ‘“ My grand- 
children will be abandoned to the care ot 
their parents this summer. I am going 
abroad.”’ — Youth’s Companion, 





W. F. M. S. Notes 


— Miss Miranda Croucher, so widely 
known through her stirring accounts of the 
siege of Tien-Tsin, is to return to her work 
in China in September. As the Tsun Hwa 
buildings are all destroyed, she will take 
up work in Tien-Tsin for the present. 


-— At the meeting of the executive board 
of the New England Branch in June, a 
committee was appointed to express the 
sympathy and love of the members of the 
Society to Mrs. Bishop E. W. Parker, and 
to ask her to permit them to place her 
name at the head of the list of missionaries 
ot this Brunch, as an honor to us. 


— Miss Norma Waterbury, the daughter 
ot a missionary of the Baptist Board in 
India, took the Sargent prize at Harvard 
tor the best metrical translation of an ode 
of Horace this year. She is in her first year 
at Radcliffe. 


— The new leaflet for the Standard 
Bearers on Miss Mabel Hartford’s work is 
now ready, and will be a great inspiration 
to the young women in our New Hamp- 
shire churches. Miss Cushman writes in 
her happiest mood. These leaflets may be 
obtained by sending postage to our Depot 
ot Supplies, 36 Bromfield St. 


Miss Althea Tudd will start early in 
August for her field in Ing Chung, China. 
Miss Jessie A. Marriott, formerly a worker 
for Mr. Moody, accompanies her. Miss 
Marriott has been a member of the Presby- 
terian Church, and has joined Grace Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, Chicago, as she 
teels called to this special field. 


——The societies in Maine Conference 
have decided to take the building for the 
Bible School at Ing Chung as the **‘ Donnell 
Memorial,” in memory of Mrs. Carrie 
Robinson Donnell, so long the Conference 
treasurer. 


— Dr. George Skene, who has been so 
delightfully sharing his impressions of 
Mexico with tbe readers of Z1on’s HERALD, 
in his addresses gives high commendation 
to our schools for the girls and young 
women in ** Aztec Land.”’ 


— Miss Grace Stephens, accompanied 
by Sooboonagam Ammal, will attend the 
Conference at Northfield, July 12. They 
are hoping to study the Word so as to carry 
the inspiration of those wondertul gather- 
ings as they return in the early fall to their 
mission in Madras. 


—-An important event in the history of 
our Women’s Missionary Societies will be 
the publication of a book intended for the 
use of all denominations. The title is, ‘‘ An 
Introduction to the Study of Missions,” and 
it is prepared by Miss Louise Manning 
Hodgkins, formerly protessor of English 
Literature at Wellesley College. It will be 
ready for those wishing to begin the course 
of study in the fall. 


— Miss Sara H. Miller, of Stamford,,. 
Conn., will start tor Korea in early Sep- 
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tember, under the auspices of this Branch. 
The auxiliaries in the New England section 
of the New York East Conference have 
been deeply interested in her plans, as she 
has become known to them through serving 
as district secretary. Miss Miller goes to 
the help ot Mrs. Scranton and Miss Paine. 


— The Standard Bearers now number 
over seven hundred, and are gaining new 
recruits daily. All should report to their 
district secretary if they wish the letters 
trom Miss Young. One has just come from 
Tien-Tsin, in which she says that she was 
never so happy in her life as when she 
reached Pekin. Send tor the letter and see 
why. 

—- In Yokohama, the superintendent of 
public instruction has offered a subsidy to 
all private day-schools, including mission 
schools, laying no restriction on Bible 
teaching or the use of the building for Sun- 
day services. Thisis a material proof of 
the more liberal attitude which is now be- 
ing manifested towards our schools. 


—- A little blind girl, who was trained 
first in one of our schools in Hakodate, and 
is now studying in a Government school in 
Tokyo, bas been the instrument of bring- 
ing two ot her classmates to Christ. She 
will be the first to graduate in the course 
with the men, stands first in several of her 
classes, and is fitting herself to become a 
teacher. There are twenty-one in our 
school for the blind at Yokohama. 


— Dr. Skene is greatly impressed with 
the scenic grandeurs of our sister republic, 
and is also quite enthusiastic over the warm 
greeting extended to him by the sisters of 
our Mexican Church. His description oftheir 
friendly salutations stirred many, in one ot 
his audiences, to say that they would like to 
visit Mexico also. 





BOYS AND GIRLS 


“A CLOSE CALL”’ 
CHARLES H. DORRIS. 


HERE were ¢ats to the right, cats to 

the left, cats in front and behind, 

and so many of them, that the robins had 

a sorry time of it. For the cat’s jaws of 

death were ever ready to spring upon 
them. 

‘“O-h!’’ gasped Tilly, one June morn- 
ing. 

‘‘Seat! Seat! Scat!’ shrieked mamma, 
as mother and child rushed down from 
the porch to save and preserve the life of 
an astonished young robin that had just 
floundered from its nest. 

‘* Poor little robin !”’ sighed Tilly. 

‘‘Hold it in your apron till I get the 
extension ladder,’’ said mamma. 

‘‘ Now I will take the bird,’’ explained 
mamma when she had the ladder placed 
to her liking,’ and put it back in the 
nest.’’ 

But the flighty young robin would not 
stay. 

‘“Oh!’’ screamed Tilly. ‘‘ Two of ’em 
have tumbled out.”’ 

And before mamma’s feet again touched 
terra firma, down head-first plumped 
another bird. 

‘‘ Well!’’ exclaimed mamma. 

‘‘ Dreadful !’’ ejaculated Tilly. 

‘‘Now, Tilly, while I keep off the 
cats,’ said mamma, “ you run to the 
house and get that peach basket, and the 
coil of fine wire hanging under the 
kitchen sink.’’ 

In a moment Tilly was back, and again 
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mamma very gracefully ascended the 
ladder, and, as nearly under the robins’ 
nest as possible, securely fastened to the 
sheltering maple tree the peach basket. 

‘*Now, Tilly,’ said mamma, when 
again on earth, ‘‘ let me take your apron 
with the three foolish and precocious 
birds, and I will deposit them in their 
new quarters. How little the poor things 
know what is best for them! ”’ 

Five minutes later Tilly and her 
mamma stood on the porch laughing. 
The frantic old mother and father robins 
had stopped their screeching and scold- 
ing, and were standing on the branch just 
above the swaying nest, craning their 
necks and looking down at their three 
hungry offspring. 

‘* Well!’’ gasped Mother Robin at last. 
‘* That was a close call from the cats ! ’’ 

‘“*And how blind of us!’’ said Father 
Robin, ‘‘to think that that kind lady 
and the dear little girl on the porch were 
going to eat up our darlings, when to 
them we owe their precious lives!’’ 

‘You dear lady!’’ then warbled 
Father Robin. And, ‘‘ You sweet little 
girl!’’ chirped Mother Robin. ‘‘ We 
thank you for saving the lives of our 
darling babies, and for you will we ever 
sing.’’ . 

Then off they flew for fat worms to feed 
the three hungry youngsters then swing- 
ing in their peach-basket nest. 


Bay City, Mich. 





A MISPLACED DOT 


66 Payee settles it,’ Mr. Goodhue 

spoke as if he was vexed, ‘‘ Char- 
lotte won’t be invited here this season. If 
she had spelled every word correctly, I 
meant to have her. She writes, ‘ Mamma 
is pretty well now,’ and spells it with an 
i — the dot as plain as can be. ‘ Pritty,’ 
indeed! As if English words are spelled 
as they’re pronounced !’’ He tore the 
letter in two and threw it in the waste- 
basket. 

‘* But, dear,’’ “Mrs. Goodhue protested, 
mildly, ‘‘ Charlotte is a little girl — only 
eleven.”’ 

‘“Can’t help that. I madeit a condi- 
tion, and Maria ought to have seen to her 
child’s studies a little.’’ ‘‘ Maria’’ was 
Charlotte’s mother and Mr. (+oodhue’s 
sister. 

Harold looked sorry. He wanted his 
cousin to come, but he couldn’t say any- 
thing, papa was so very particular. 

It was Harold’s business to clear up the 
library, and the next morning he started 
toempty the waste-basket, when he saw 
the torn letter. Surely it wasn’t wrong to 
look at any letter which was thrown 
away, and he smoothed it out. Now 
there was a treasure in Harold’s pocket, a 
greater treasure than a jackknife. It 
Was a microscope, which came on his 
birthday two weeks before. Of course 
everything had to be placed under its 
two round eyes. 

He peered at the letter eagerly, and 
soon found the “ pritty ’’ which had such 
sad consequences, After looking a full 
minute he sprang up and ran to examine 
a little group of black spots on the white 
wall near a window. 

‘‘ Papa, papa,’”’ he shoutei, ‘‘do come 
here, please! That isn’t a dot over the 
word ‘ pritty ’ in Cousin Charlotte’s letter. 
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It’s a fly-speck. And you can see the 
quirl to the e, too, through the micro- 
scope.’’ 

‘*What — what?’’ said Mr. Goodhue, 
but he put his eye to the lens, and, being 
a just man, soon owned that Harold was 
right. 

** And Charlotte can come, sir ?”’ 

‘Certainly. I was a little hasty, and 
decided on insufficient evidence.’’ 

Harold thought it very noble in his fa- 
ther to say so. 

Charlotte came, and the cousins had a 
good time together. Harold, though only 
a boy, was an honorable gentleman, and 
didn’t breathe a word how near she had 
been to missing the great pleasure. 

But Charlotte did wonder why her uncle 
asked if their house had window-screens. 
— Christian Advocate. 





FISH LINES 


A fish sat him down with a blink to 
think, 
And dipped his fin thoughtfully into the 


ink; 
Then finned this short note: 
* Dear Tommy,’ he wrote, 
‘*In response to your line of the other day 
I hasten to thank you without delay. 
But, had not that squirming, delicious 
young worm 
= a setin his curves too suspiciously 
rm, 
I might not be here 
To write you, my dear 
(What you may not believe, ’t is so mon- 
strously queer), 
That the wriggler you sent 
With most kindly intent 
oe a pin that was frightfully 
ent! 


** You see —if I’d greedily taken a bite, 

The pain and the shock would have fin- 
ished me quite; 

So, the next time you send, 

My juvenile friend, 

Just mark if the worm has a natural 
bend 

Ere you dangle him temptingly down 
here to be 

The death of some innocent young thing 
like me.” 


And he grinned as he used some dry sand 
tor a blotter 

(Ink dries rather slowly, you know, un- 
der water), 

Then signed it in haste 

And sealed it with paste. 


It was growing quite dark and he’d no 
time to waste, 

So he posted it slyly, without wasting 
more, 

On the crest of a ripple that ran toward 
the shore ; 

Then, shaking his scales in a satisfied 
glow, 

All mening and shimmering, sank down 

ow, 

Where he soon fell asleep 

In an oyster-bed deep, 

With the green sheets of water his slum- 
ber to keep. 


—JxEssicA H. LOWELL, in June St. Nich- 
olas. 
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Disfigured Skin 

Wasted muscles and decaying bones, 

What havoc! 

Scrofula, let alone, is capable of all that, 
and more. 

It is commonly marked by bunches in 
the neck, inflammations in the eyes, dys- 
pepsia, catarrh, and general debility. 


It is always radically and permanent] 
cured by J 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Which expels all humors, cures all erup- 
tions, and builds up the whole system, 
whether young or old. 


Hood's Pills cure liver ilis: the non-irritating and 
only cathartic to take with Hood’s Sarsapariila. 
. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Third Quarter Lesson I 
SUNDAY, JULY 7, 1901. 
GENESIS 1:1 to2:3. 
Print Gen. 1: 26to2:3 
REV. W. 0. HOLWAY, D. D., U. S. N. 
GOD THE CREATOR OF 
THINGS 


i Preliminary 


ALL 


l GOLDEN TEXT: In the beginning God 
created the heaven and the earth. — Gen. 1: bl 


2. THE BOOK OF GENESIS: 


(1) Title and Scope. — The title “ Genesis” is 
taken from the Septuagint; it means birth or 
generation. The Hebrew title of the book is 
taken from its first word — Bereshith, or, *‘ in 
the beginning.”’ The scope of the book, in point 
of time, covers a period of 2,369 years, from the 
creation of Adam to the death of Joseph. Its 
purpose is purely historical—to narrate the 
facts and order of creation, and to trace the de- 
velopment of the race up to the Flood; and, 
after the Deluge, to the period of the Hebrew so- 
journ in Egypt. The modern view regards the 
earlier chapters of Genesis not as literal facts, 
but as “epic stories’’ (Moulton), an inspired 
poem, based on facts, in which the glory of the 
Creator and His wonderful works are set forth. 

(2) Authorship — composite. German critics, 
like Graf and Welhausen, deny to Moses any 
authorship whatsoever in the Pentateuch, and 
insist that Hebrew literature did not begin until 
the eighth century before Christ, and that the 
Old Testament Scriptures reached their present 
shape inthe time of Ezra (B.C. 444) ; but this 
extreme view is not held by the great body of 
devout scholars. On the other hand, it is one of 
the accepted results of modern criticism that 
the Pentateuch is composite — made up of sepa- 
rate writings woven together—and has gone 
through repeated revisions. Certain strongly- 
marked peculiarities, such as varieties of style 
and the different names applied to God, seem to 
point to written documents coeval with the 
events themselves. It is conjectured that these 
documents were preserved and handed down to 
Moses, who was not alive when the events re- 
corded in Genesis occurred, but who may have 
been the first to revise and combine them. The 
parallel Chaldean and Babylonian records of 
the creation and man’s fall are filled with poly- 
theism and grossness. Moses, or some other in- 
spired agent, purified tbe tradition (or possibly 
received the original tradition uncorrupted) 
and added to it contemporary events. 

8 HOME READINGS: Monday— Gen. 1: 
1-18. Tuesday — Gen. 1:14-25. Wednesday — Gen. 
1: 26-2,3. Thursday — Psa.8. Friday — |sa. 40: 
21-31. Saturday— Job 38:1-l4. Sunday — Psa. 
104 : 1-12, 19-24. 


ll Introductory 


Thus far in the narrative the successive 
orders of creation have risen into being at 
God’s command. He spoke, and it was 
done. But when man was to be made, a 
change of method appears. The pattern 
for this last and noblest work was to be 
found in no created being or thing. “In 
our image, and after our likeness ’’ — 
sucn was the plan proposed. And the 
work was to epgage the personal energy 
of the Creator himself — not ‘‘ Let the 
earth bring forth, etc., but ‘‘ Let us make 
maw.’ And the man thus made — from 
the dust of the ground aud the “ breath ”’ 
of the Almighty, ‘‘ a living soul ’’ — by 
the subsequent creation of woman became 
the head of the first family and the father 
of the human race. And God “ blessed ”’ 
them, and bade them to “ multiply,”’ and 
to ‘‘subdue the earth,’’ the title-deeds to 
which were granted by the Creator him- 
self. He was, at the same time, invested 


with authority over all ‘‘ the beasts of the 
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field ’’ and other inferior creatures. For 
his sustenance fruits and cereals, with 
other seed-bearing herbs, were appointed, 
and forthe animals below him the grass 
of the field. The work of creation being 
now complete, God reviewed His works, 
and pronounced 'everything ‘‘ very good ;’’ 
‘‘and it was evening, and it was morning, 
the sixth day.’’ The seventh day —a 
‘‘day’’ not yet ended with Him — the 
Creator ‘‘ rested ;’’ and blessed and sane- 
tified the weekly return of man’s Sabbath 
as a day of bodily and mertal repose and 
spiritual privilege. 


lll Expository 


26. And God said.— Speech is the index, 
or manifestation, of thought, will, purpose. 
Some object to the idea of God speaking as 
too gross and human, and unworthy ot a 
Being who is pure spirit; butit we con- 
ceive of God as manifesting Himselt at all, 
it must be through taculties like our own ; 
we cannot conceive of any other, if we are 
made like Him. Hence He is said to have 
eyes, feet, a right hand, etc., all of which 
are figurative of course, but indispensable 
if we are to converse about Him atall. Let 
us. — The word tor God is plural in the 
original, and this plural form occurs about 
three thousand times in the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures — not a proof of, but collateral evi- 
dence tor, the doctrine of the Trinity as 
taught in the New Testainent. Make man 
in our image... likeness — not bodily 
“image,” for God has “ neither body nor 
parts ;”? He is essentially spirit. As spirit 
he is personal, eternal ; He thinks, speaks, 
wills, acts. ‘* Here, then, are the three 
great points ot contormity to God in man — 
reason, speech, will, power.” In verse 7 of 
the next chapter (the second story ot crea- 
tion) we read that man was “ tormed out of 
the dust of the ground,” and that God 
** breathed into his nostrils the breath of 
life,and man became a living soul.’”’ Let 
them have dominion, etc. — The last ecre- 
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ated is made sovereign over all. ‘ As by 
his body he is allied to earth, and by his 
soul to heaven, so by the vital union ot 
these he is associated with the whole ani- 
mal kingdom ot which he is the constituted 
sovereign ” (Murphy). 


27. So (R. V., “ and’) God created 
man. — What He proposed He did. But 
what did He “‘ create?” The word is a pe- 
culiar one. It occurs forty-eight times, al- 
ways in connection with God, and almost 
always in the sense of calling into exist- 
ence something which did not previously 
exist. Now the body of man, in its chem- 
ical constituents, had already been “ cre- 
ated ” when matter was called into being. 
It must therefore here refer to more than 
this — to his spiritual, immortal nature. Dr. 
Guyot calls attention to the word “ create” 
in this chapter as being used only three 
times — tor the origination of matter (verse 
1), of life (verse 21), and of the soul (verse 
27). Says Peloubet: ‘* Now it is remark- 
able that these three are exactly the points 
where Nature has said to Science: ‘ Thus 
far, and no tarther.’ All the powers of 
modern science have failed to originate 
matter, or life, or soul. After they have 
these, they can go on developing ; but they 
cannot ‘ create.’”? In the image of God — 
the essential thing in the new creation. 
Male and temale created he them. — The 
creation of woman out of man is narrated 
in chap 2: 21,22. ‘* Adam had met with his 
superior in the Creator, his interior in the 
animals; he is now to meet his equal in the 
woman ”’ (Murphy). 


28. God blessed them — a formal act of 
benediction upon the first human pair. 
Replenish the earth and subdue it. — 
The earth must be peopled in order to be 
subdued ; but something more was con- 
tained in the injunction than simply multi- 
plication. The inviolable sanctity of the 
conjugal relation was established (Gen. 
2:21, 25) with all the train of home joys 
and mutual sacrifices that come in the rear- 
ing of the family. Have dominion, etc, — 
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The{charter for man’s authority over all in- 
ferior beings is derived from God himself, 
in whose image he was created. 

What an education for the race has been the 
abor of subduing the earth! How it has de- 
veloped reflection, stimulated invention, and 
guickened the power of combination which 
would otherwise have lain dormant! (Conant.) 


»9, Given you every herb bearing 
R. V., “ yielding ’’) seed. — Says Murphy: 
‘The sacred writer here hands down to us 
trom the mists of a hoary antiquity the 
primitive deed of conveyance, which lies 
at the foundation of the common property of 
man in all the earth, and all it contains.” 
The grant is of all fruits and grains that are 
adapted to his constitution. To you it 
shall be for meat, — It does not say that 
these and these only should constitute 
man’s sustenance ; though it is very likely 
that for a period at least a vegetable diet 
was used by the human pair, and in large 
districts of the earth this kind ot food has 
always constituted the sole provision, flesh 
not being procurable. But the study of the 
human body shows that man is carnivo- 
rously built ; and, later on in Biblical his- 
tory, animal food is mentioned in such con- 
nections as to show that there was author- 
ity tor its use. 


30. To every beast of the earth, — God 
is not unmindtul of the creatures below 
man in the scale of being ; even the east is 
cared tor. He here informs the newly-cre- 
ated and appointed ruler of earth that these 
creatures should eat “ every green herb.” 
Not that they should be confined to these, 
but that, speaking generally of the class, 
grass and various herbs are the appointed 
tood. Some animals are carnivorous ; and 
some eat the higher order ot vegetation ap- 
pointed tor man — fruit and cereals. 


31. God saw everything that he had 
made — reviewed the works of the pre- 
vious “ days,’ and approved them. The 
complacence, understanding and judgment 
bere indicated in the Divine nature subse- 
quently appear in His image—man. Be- 
hold it was very good — “ good ”’ in itself, 
in the completeness of its structure or qual- 
ities ; “* good”’ in its relations or adapta- 
tions, as fulfilling the end tor which it was 
created. God’s moral rectitude here comes 
into view. Whatever He “ creates,” in the 
absolute sense of the term, is “* good ;”” He 
is said to “ create evil,’ but the word is 
there used in its permissive sense. “‘ Very 
good”? means exceedingly good, admirable. 
It is the verdict pronounced upon a com- 
pleted creation. Man thus far was pure. 
There was no blot of sin on the perfected 
work ot God. The evening and the 
morning were the sixth day—R. \V., 
* and there was evening and there was 
morning, the sixth day.” The Hebrew 
arrangement of time— beginning the 
diurnal period with the evening instead of 
the morning — is derived probably trom the 
creative days. 


1. Thus (R. V., ‘“‘and’’) the heavens 
and the earth were finished — in mate- 
rials, structure, organization, peopling, 
laws. No new order, either in nature or 
creation (the birth of Christ excepted), has 
been introduced since the time here indi- 
cated. Dr. Murphy, who adheres to the 
literal “‘ days” of the creative week, says: 
‘The whole is now finished ; that is, per- 
tectly fitted at length tor the convenience of 
man, the high-born inhabitant of this fair 
scene. Since the absolute beginning otf 
things the earth may have undergone many 
changes of climate and surtace betore it 
was adapted to the residence of man. But 
it has received the finishing touch in these 
last six days. These days, therefore, are to 
man the only period of creation since the 
beginning of time, of special interest.” All 
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the host of them — “ luminaries, plantss 
and animals”? (Murphy); resembling in 
their variety, orderly arrangement and 
obedience to the creative will a disciplined 
host or army. 


2. He rested on the seventh day, — 
With us “ rest”? suggests its correlative, 
fatigue ; and the primary and only concep- 
tion of the Sabbath is, to many, repose from 
physical toil. But one may “ rest’’ when 
nothing remains to be done, and when no 
weariness is implied, In this sense, it 
seems to us, the Creator “ rested.’”’ He put 
forth His energy in creation, and ceased 
trom that kind of work when it was accom- 
plished. 


3. Blessed the seventh day and sancti- 
fied it — conferred upon it special honor 
and privileges above other days, and set it 
apart for holy uses and sacred rest. The 
ordination of the Sabbath was, theretore, 
co-ordinate with the creation of man, and 
did not begin with the era of giving the 
Law. Its essential ideas are rest and holi- 
ness. One of the best summaries of Sab- 
batic obligation is given by Isaiah (58: 
13, 14): “If thou turn away thy toot from 
the Sabbath, from doing thy pleasure on 
My holy day, and call the Sabbath a de- 
light, the holy ot the Lord, honorable ; and 
shall honor Him, not doing thine own ways, 
nor finding thine own pleasure, nor speak - 
ing thine own words: Then shalt thou de- 
light thyself in the Lord ; and I will cause 
thee to ride upon the high places of the 
earth, and feed thee with the heritage of 
Jacob thy father ; tor the mouth of the Lord 
hath spoken it.’’ As for the authority tor 
the transfer of the seventh-day obligation 
to the first day ot the week, it is enough, in 
passing, to state that on the first day oc- 
curred the resurrection of Christ, which 
sealed all His doctrines and inaugurated 
redemption; on the first day occurred 


the pentecostal outpouring which inaugu- | 
rated the Christian Church ; and that this | 


day was kept sacred by inspired apostles, 


who, presumably, received their authority 
for so doing trom ‘the Lord of the Sab- | 


bath ” himself. 
IV Inferential 


1. The guess of Science is that man is 
“the son of a gorilla;’’ Revelation tells 
us that we are “ the sons of God.”’ 


2. Have we pondered deeply the mean- 
ing of our Godlike “ image and likeness? ”’ 


3. The family is of God’s institution. He 
has ordained the conjugal tie, the “ one 
flesh,” the birth and rearing ot offspring, 
with all the joys that flow therefrom. 


4, “*The eyes ot all wait upon Thee, and 
Thou givest them their meat in due season. 
Thou openest thine hand, and satisfiest the 
desire ot every living thing” (Psa. 145: 
15, 16). 

5. The lawtal sovereignty over this 
world has been conferred upon man. 

6. The Sabbath is ‘‘ made tor man,” hal- 
lowed and set apart for his highest interest. 
We should not degrade it by secular 
thoughts, by mere recreation, or neglect of 
its sacred opportunities. 


V_ Illustrative 


1. Moreover, ‘ special creative act” is 
not excluded by evolutionists on scientific 
ground, is not excluded at all on principle 
except by those who adopt a philosophy 
which antecedently rules out all possibility 
of it. Darwin postulates one creative act 
and a probability of more, and so in prin- 
ciple is at one with Wallace and Dana who 
insist on more. Professor Bowen, my phil- 
osophical colleague, concludes that “* not 
only every new species, but that each indi- 
vidual living organism, originated in a 
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special act of creation.” ... When the nat 
uralist is asked what and whence is the 
origin of man, he can only answer in the 
words of Quartetages and Virchow, “ We 
do not know atall.’”’” We have traces of his 
existence up to and even anterior to the 
latest marked climatic change in our tem. 
perate zone; but he was then perfected 
man,and no vestige of an earlier form is 
known. The believer in direct or special] 
creation is entitled to the advantage which 
this negative evidence gives. ... Sober 
evolutionists do not suppose that man has 
descended from monkeys. The stream 
must have branched too early tor that. The 
resemblances, which are the same in fact 
under any theory, are supposed to denote 
collateral relationship (Prof Asa Gray). 


2. The recital of the resting of God on 


this day is not closed with the usual form. 


ula, ‘and evening was, and morning was, 
day seventh.’”’ The reason of this is obvi- 
ous, In the tormer days the occupation of 
the Eternal Being was definitely concluded 
in the period of the one day. On the 
seventh day, however, the rest of the 
Creator was only commenced, has thence 
continued to the present hour, and will not 
be fully completed till the human race has 
run out its course. When the last man has 
been born avd has arrived at the crisis of 
his destiny, then may we expect a new cre- 
ation, another putting forth ot the divine 
energy, to prepare the skies above and the 
earth beneath tor a new stage of man’s his- 
tory, in which he will appear as a race no 
longer in process of development, but com- 
pleted in number, confirmed in moral char- 
acter, transformed in physical constitution, 
and so adapted tor a new scene of existence, 
Meanwhile, the interval between the crea- 
tion now recorded and that prognosticated 
in subsequent revelations from heaven (Isa. 
65:17; 2 Peter 3:13; Rev. 21) is the long 
Sabbath ot the Almighty, so far as this 
world is concerned (Murphy). 
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Salute the Flag 


‘Thine, O Stars and Stripes, the story 
Ot a nation’s wondrous glory, 
Won from field and conflict gory, 
Symbol of its power and worth !” 


Millions of our publie school children 
are taught to salute the flag. It isa 
thrilling scene to the true patriot. Let all 
the young people of this republic be 
taught the significance, cost, worth and 
glory of our beautiful banner, and then 
not only will we never lack defenders, 
but there will also not be wanting great 
hosts who will do it honor by living 
worthy lives. 


Through Form to Reality 


Look! Even its colors are emblemat- 
ical of principles broad, lofty, magnani- 
mous. The red represents the hallowed 
blood of unselfish sacrifice. ‘‘ He’s true 
to God who’s true to man.”’ White 
stands for purity — purity beautiful as the 
light. It symbolizes motive unsullied 
and immaculate. The blue suggests that 
all-embracing azure of that fair dome 
which bends over the whole planet, and 
abounds in blessings for all loyal recip- 
ients. Through all its form, folds and 
hues comes to us the splendid truth of 
liberty protected and honored by law. 


Calculate its Worth ? 


Never! It cannot be done. Two fac- 
tors enter into the problem: First, what 
it has cost to place it in our sky and to 
keep it waving there ; second, its invalu- 
able contribution to all the interests of 
our nation and to the entire human race. 
It has cost not simply the blood and 
treasure of our revolutionary sires, the 
sufferings and privations of those who 
fought for its recognition upon the high 
seas, the untold hardships and anguish of 
those heroic hosts, our own fathers and 
brothers, who went down to death in or- 
der that it might not be torn from the 
Union sky, but this dear old flag is the 
magnificent outgrowth of humanity’s 
bravest struggles for six thousand years. 
Wherever, in all the annals of time, 
heroes of freedom have fought and mar- 
tyrs of truth have fallen, they have 
helped to bring about the conditions 
which rendered it possible for such a glo- 
rious banner to hold the most honored 
place among the national ensigns of 
earth. Further, what it has contributed 
to the modification and liberalizing of all 
governments, what it has done for the 
rights of man, for the dissemination of 
righteous and just sentiments, for the 
sublime idea of human brotherhood —all 
this can never be fully estimated. Cal- 
culate the true worth of our flag? Never! 


Floating Poetry 


Through the centuries finest thought 
and richest sentiment have been ex- 
pressed most effectively in verse. So 
great and majestic are some emotions that 
surge within the soul that they cannot 
be adequately uttered. Hence symbols 
are often employed where words fail. To 
the American heart no symbol is more 


thrilling than the Stars and Stripes when 
thrown to the breeze. Some one has 
called our flag a floating piece of poetry. 
To him who can read aright its meaning 
this banner is an exquisite poem, rich in 
imagery, sublime in thought, captivating 
in rhythm, subduing in pathos, charm- 
ing in symmetry, and in its completeness 
both purifying and ennobling. 


Heirs of the Ages 


Nearly all the leading nations of history 
struggled up from savage barbarism to 
whatever measure of greatness they have 
enjoyed. But our republic is an excep- 
tion. It was founded by picked men and 
women among the best educated and 
wisest of their day. Give due credit to 
those countries that have climbed to 
national renown from lowest ancestry ; 
and then recognize the 
sibility of being ‘‘heirs of all the ages 
in the foremost files of time.’’ God hon- 
ored us with a splendid start. Now we 
must honor Him by a wise improvement 
of our unequaled advantages. Our free 
institutions should be sacredly cherished 
and enhanced in value by their judicious 
use. Nowhere on earth is patriotism more 
becoming than in this land of broad 
opportunities. Seek not to quench the 
enthusiasm that glows in the air and 
bounds from heart to heart as our chief 
holiday approaches ! 


Sizzle! Crack!! Bang!!! 


Hard-earned pennies and hard-earned 
dollars alike go off in smoke and noise. 
The air is filled with din and commotion, 
all because the Fourth of July has come. 
Small boys and large ones think they 
must keep the night alive with the in- 
cessant outbursts of their jubilation. 
W hat the firecracker and torpedo and gun 
fail to do, the horn and bell and voice 
supplement. Sometimes it seems to usa 
senseless procedure. Well we might wish 
for a more dignified expression of patriotic 
thanksgiving ; and yet with multitudes of 
ignorant ones about us from other lands, 
may not this crude and boisterous outflow 
be quite effective? May we not then, 
within fairly reasonable bounds at least, 
once more allow our boys to indulge in 
this particular kind of fun which comes so 
seldom? 


Hail to the Chief 


President McKinley has sent many 
messages to Congress, to conventions and 
to individuals, but seldom if ever has he 
spoken so potently and impressively as in 
his wise words to the young Methodists of 
San Francisco. During his recent visit to 
the Pacific Coast he addressed the Ep- 
worth League Alliance. Some of his 
utterances on that occasion are fit to be 
printed in golden capitals and hung upon 
the walls of every young people’s society’s 
meeting-place and in every home of our 
country. Coming from the Chief Execu- 
tive of the nation, a man of eminent abil- 
ities, eminent success, and eminent char- 
acter, such declarations must carry with 
them great weight. Hearthem: ‘ 7here 
is nothing in this world that counts for so 


large respon- 
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Epworth League Department 


Ph. D. 


much as godly living.’’ Note the well- 
chosen word, ‘*godly.’’ Morality, which 
relates to our attitude toward man, is not 
sufficient. Complete manhood always 
recognizes God and has due regard for the 
spiritual part of personality. 

Again: ‘‘ When you are serving man by 
helping him to be better and nobler, you 
are serving your country.”’ Ts not this an 
advocacy of the highest type of patriot- 
ism? 

‘* It is growing all the time easier to live 
right, to do right, and to be right. With 
our churches, our Young Men’s Christian 
Associations, our various young people's 
societies, every assistance is given for 
righteous living and righteous doing.” 
These sayings are wholesome, sound 
heartening and optimistic. Grandly true! 

‘“* It is no longer a drawback to a young 
man to be a member of a Christian 
Church. Itisno embarrassment, It is 
an encouragement, It is no hindrance, 
It is ahelp.’’ Hear it, young people of 
New England! This is the verdict of him 
who holds the highest civic position within 
the gift of man. 

‘* There never in all the past was such a 
demand as now for incorruptible char- 
acter strong enough to resist every temp- 
tation to do wrong. We need it in every 
relation of life — in the home, the store, the 
bank, and in the great business affairs of 
the country. We need itin the discharge 
of the new duties that have come to 
the government. It is needed every- 
where — never more than at this hour.” 
And where shall such characters be found 
save in the Christian churches? It is the 
supreme mission of Christ’s Church to 
supply the world with just such men and 
Women as are best qualified and most 
reliable. 

‘* You are helping all the time home and 
family, law and liberty and country.” 
Little have we imagined how great is the 
influence of our League upon all the 
interests of human society. Every de- 
partment of League activity has direct 
bearing upon the good of mankind. Its 
whole scheme is far-reaching in its aim 
and results. Like Grant at Vicksburg, 
let us keep “ pegging away,’’ and under 
our well-directed blows the strongholds 
of sin will fall, Zion’s walls will be 
strengthened, and our Christian banner 
will be born to universal victory. 


Vacation 


It is to be earnestly hoped that those 
who need a vacation most, may be per- 
mitted to enjoy its recuperation. One way 
in which some of us can manifest the 
Master’s spirit is by helping some weary 
one toa rest. Or if this is not feasible, we 
may, by thoughtfulness and unselfishness, 
considerably increase the value and enjoy- 
ment of the vacation of those with whom 
ours is spent. 


Pork-packers 


It is so easy for some Christian workers 
to become discouraged that we delight in 
pointing them to every indication of prog- 
ress. Quite common is it for railroad 
managers to prohibit the use of intoxicants 
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by their employees. These same vast 
corporations are taking a keen interest in 
the work of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. And now comes the good 
news that Swift and Company, of Chicago, 
have forbidden profanity among the em- 
ployees of their packing houses. Some 
day the mere commercial and industrial 
value of sober heads and clean lips will 
place them ata premium. Righteousness 
has a reward of its own even in this world. 


A New Secretary 


The Christian Endeavor Society has 
chosen a new field secretary in the person 
of Rev. Clarence E. Eberman, a young 
minister of the Moravian Church. He is 
regarded as ‘‘ an ideal man for the place, 
big in body, bigger in heart, cheery, lov- 
able, energetic, devoted.’’ We bid any 
man godspeed who can aid in leading our 
young Christian hosts to greater victories 
for Christ. 


Why Hard ? 


A bright boy being asked why the way 
of transgressors is hard, replied : ‘‘ Because 
so many are traveling it.” 


Paradox Pearls 


They sparkle in Christ’s teachings. One 
of the most brilliant is His famous decla- 
ration that life is saved by losing it. All 
the rough places of our pilgrimage contain 
concealed opportunities for beautifying 
the inner life. As pearls are the products 
of oyster troubles, so the most charming 
characters are made through sufferings— 
beautified by patient submission to God’s 
good will. 


A Thorn in the Foot 


{For our Juniors. | 


Fidele was a little Italian boy, tending 
his father’s goats in the Alban Hills near 
Rome. While at his post of duty he was 
thinking of the king of Etruria, who had 
threatened to make war upon the Roman 
republic. Suddenly there burst forth in 
the distance the glitter of arms. It is the 
foe advancing to Rome’s capture. With- 
out a moment’s hesitation this brave boy 
set out to warn the city of its danger. 
Fleet of foot, the littke brown mountaineer 
went skipping over hills, across rocky 
plains, and through reed-grown morasses 
in which red-eyed buffaloes looked at him 
in apparent wonder. On and on he sped 
as fasi as his sinewy legs could carry him. 
But the distance was long, the sun fierce- 
ly hot, and no fresh water at hand. 
Wearied, worn, thirsty, warm and almost 
exhausted, yet he could not think of sur- 
rendering his purpose. At length with 
fainting body but increasing heroism he 
passed the city gates and ascended the 
Capitol hill. The Senate was in session. 
Only by whisper could he speak and give 
the startling news. This done, he sank 
to the floor. Being asked where his pain 
was, he whispered that it was in his foot. 
Upon examination it was found that a 
thorn had penetrated far into the flesh. 
In the operation of extracting it, the 
noble lad died. To honor this boy’s hero- 
ism and patriotism the Senate decreed 
that thereafter all the gate-keepers of the 
city should come from Vitrochiano, his 
native village, and they should be called 
Fidele, the faithful. When in Florence 
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the writer saw the beautiful marble statue 
carved by a great artist in his honor. It 
represents him sitting and trying to pull 
out the thorn. This posture is not strictly 
accurate, as the little hero was too much 
exhausted for even such an effort. Boys 
can be heroes today right here in Amer- 
ica as really as in any other land or age. 


My boy, resolve to be one in the truest 
sense ! 


Heroic Young Fritz 


His father keeps a saloon in Byron, 
Mich. What a _ disgraceful business ! 
Fritz is in his teens, and lives with his 
parents in a tenement over the saloon, but 
earns his own living and is a faithful, 
consistent member of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. He is regarded by the best 
people who are acquainted with him as a 
model young man. What do you think 
of this record? How courageous and 
manly and wise must he be to live a true 
Christian under such conditions! In 
God’s good providence his character is 
being honored from ocean to océan. He 
is most worthy of respect and esteem. If 
he can be a faithful follower of Jesus 
Christ, should not the young men of pure 
Christian homes who live away from the 
Saviour, feel rebuked by his commendable 
example? Will not this sgloon-keeper’s 
son rise up in judgment to condemn 
them? Noble young Fritz! May he live 
to see all who are dear to his heart brought 
into harmony with his Master! 


A Mosaic 


It is not unusual for beginners in the 
Christian life to underrate themselves be- 
cause they seem so small and weak in 
comparison with older Christians. They 
do not realize how vastly important is the 
element of time in the formation of a 
beautiful soul. Character is a mosaic. 
Each day and every hour has its own 
little part to add. Each minute has its 
own tiny stone to set. If each setting is 
beautiful, the whole result wrought out 
through the years will charm the eyes of 
men and angels. Changing the figure 
and speaking more accurately, we may 
declare that character is a slow growth. 
First the blade, then the ear, then the full 
corn in the ear. Time is a requisite. First 
the kindergarten, then the primary, then 
the grammar school, then the high school 
and college. So is it in the Christian ca- 
reer. Persevere. It is always better as 
you advance. 


Life’s Fragrance 


Many elements enter into the structure 
of a Christlike life. But of them all not 
one is more important than prayer. Not 
formal prayer, not repetition of words, not 
fine phrases toward Jehovah, but the real 
earnest outgoing of the heart in conscious 
communion with God. It is the helpless 
child resting on its mother’s lap and feel- 
ing the throb of her loving heart. It is 
the appreciative son enjoying the compan- 
ionship of a devoted father. The prayer- 
life of Jesus was the richest part of His 
earthly career. The prayer-life of each 
disciple is his richest, as it ought to be an 
ever-increasing portion of his existence. 
As the perfume of the flower is the expres- 
sion of its best and sweetest reality, so 
genuine prayer is the expression of man’s 
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deepest and purest and best self. We 
greatly enjoy the flower’s perfume. So 


God enjoys the fragrance of holy lives as 
it ascends to Him in genuine prayer. 


Divine Book-keeping 


How fearful most of us are that we may 
not get all the credit due us for our good 
deeds and excellent qualities! Is it possi- 
ble that some other person may wear the 
crown that justly belongs to you? Hard- 
ly. God’s books are kept with perfect ac- 
curacy. And even among men is it not 
usually the case that we get all that we 
really deserve ? Some one says with finest 
insight into truth: ‘One can do a great 
deal of good in this world if one doesn’t 
care who gets the credit of it.’’ O selfish- 
ness! How it stands in the way of our 
usefulness ! 


All Aboard 


In a few days the happy tourists to the 
International at San Francisco will be 
speeding across the continent, filled with 
glowing anticipations of the grandest time 
they ever experienced. Excellent accom- 
modations, reasonable rates, delightful 


company, and much of the sublimest 
scenery, in addition to the uplifting and 
inspiring sessions of the Convention, com- 
plete the conditions for a trip of rare profit 
and pleasure. It will stand out above the 
plains and hills of ordinary life like a 
cloud-piercing mountain. Heartiest con- 
gratulations to ali who may be favored 
with this magnificent privilege ! 


One adequate support 
For the calamities of mortal lite 
Exists — one only ; an assured beliet 
That the procession o1 our tate, howe’er 
sad or disturbed, is ordered by a Being 
Of infinite benevolence and power, 
Whose everlasting purposes embrace 
All accideuts, converting them to good. 


— Wordsworth. 


FAMILY FOOD 


Crisp, Toothsome and Requires No 
Cooking. 





A little boy down in N. C. asked his 
mother to write an account of how Grape- 
Nuts Food had helped their tamily. 

She says Grape- Nuts was iirst brought to 
her attention on a visit to Charlotte, where 
she visited the Mayor ot that city who was 
using the Food by the advice ot his physi- 
cian. She says, “ They derive so much 
good trom it that they never pass a day 
without using it. While I was there I used 
the Food regularly. I gained about 15 
pounds and felt so well that when I re. 
turned home I began using Grape-Nuts in 
the family regularly. 

** My little 18 months’ old baby shortly 
after being weaned was very ill with dys- 
pepsia and teething. She was sick nine 
weeks and we tried everything. She be- 
came so emaciated that it was paintul to 
handle her and we thought we were going 
to lose her. One day a happy thought urged 
me to try Grape-Nuts soaked little 
warm milk. 

‘Well, it worked like a charm and she 
began taking it regularly and improvement 
setin at once. She is now getting well and 
round and fat as fast as possible, and on 
Grape-Nuts. 

“Some time ago a number ot the family 
were stricken with LaGrippe at the same 
time, and during the worst stages we could 
not relish anything in the shape ot tood 
but Grape-Nuts and oranges ; everything 
else nauseated us. 

‘*We all appreciate what your famous 
tood has done tor our family.” 


in a 
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League Prayer Meeting Topics for July 


July 7-- Religion and Patriotism. 


Rom. 13: 1-7. 


DAILY READINGS 
Monday. The calls of wisdom, Prov. §: 1-4, 


11-16, 

Tuesday. God and the nation. Jer. 7: 1-7; Ps. 

66: 1-7. 

Wednesday. Serving God. Deut, 7: 6-13. 

Thursday. Our country’s voice, Ps. 122: 6; 
1 Cor. 16: 13; 1 Pet. 2: 13-15, 

Friday. The fathers and religion. 
10; Ps. 22: 4, 5. 

Saturday. The true patriot. Mark 12: 13-17. 


Deut, 4: 5- 


It is as natural to love as it is to breathe. 
Among the objects of this innate affection 
none have wrought so powerfully upon 
the race as love of God and love of coun- 
try. The former is religion; the latter, 
patriotism. 


Religion has its origin in the everywhere- 
felt consciousness of personal helplessness 
and dependence, along with the conviction 
that there is a Supreme Being who is Al- 
mighty and has an interest in man. Some 
one has defined man as “a religious an- 
imal.” No race has ever grown to power 
and historic influence save as it has made 
much ot its religion. Any kind of faith in 
and sense of obligation to a Higher Spirit is 
better than none. Even false religions have 
had their national value. If we seek for 
the origin of the Christian religion, we will 
find it in the Holy Spirit’s work upon the 
heart, convicting ot sin, arousing faith, and 
transforming the inner life. 

Patriotism springs trom the same native 
soil that nourishes religion. In a certain 
territory, with its associations, provisions, 
and pleasures, men find protection and 
satisfaction. Gratitude and appreciation 
rise to such proportions that as a natural 
result there is enthusiastic devotion to the 
country which, next to God, is the chief 
source of man’s existence. 

Patriotism has ever taken rank with the 
noblest virtues. Classed with the blackest 
of crimes is treason. What an indelible 
stain rests upon the names of Benedict 
Arnold and Catiline, who won the dark 
distinction ot traitors. It is exceedingly 
creditable to humanity that noted traitors 
have been so tew, while illustrious patriots 
are a mighty host. In its best form patriot- 
ism is such a love ot country as leads to the 
exercise of self-sacrifice tor the welfare ot 
others ; and such self-sacrifice is one of the 
loftiest of human virtues. 

While a person may be a patriot without 
being a Christian, it is difficult to see how 
any one can be a true Christian without 
being a patriot; for intelligent patriotism 
is one of the recognized Christian virtues. 
However, it must be confessed that religion 
is larger and grander than patriotism be- 
cause it includes this as well as every other 
virtue and grace. And, turther, while 
patriotism relates to time, religion em- 
braces both time and eternity. 


CROSS AND FLAG 


These are the two most sacred symbols ever 
cherished. Just above our country’s ensign 
should always be placed the emblem of that 
Divine love which is measured by divine sacri- 
fice. They both teach the sacred and precious 
lesson that both nations and men are saved 
only by blood—men by the blood of Christ, 
nations by the blood of human patriots. 


BANNER MESSAGES 


1. Between the banners of true religion and 
true patriotism there is noantagonism. He is 
capable of becoming the best patriot who is the 
best Christian. 


2. Nowhere on earth does all that is holiest 
in the cross find better protection and greater 
encouragement than under our flag. 


3. The Stars and Stripes speak to us, in red, 


of loving sacrifice; in white, of purity; in blue, 
of loyalty to all that is right. 


4. Good citizenship is best promoted by in- 
ducing all citizens to accept Him who is the 
ideal Patriot. 


5. Every form of sin and vice is opposed to 
patriotism and religion. 


6. Christians are uoder solemn obligations to 
take a deep and continued interest in politics. 


7. The Church, though separate from the 
State, is its most powerful support. 


8. Epworthians should be alert and alive to 
every interest of the government under which 
they live. 


‘‘ From every hill, in every vzle 
W bere freemen tread the sod, 
And from the spires where freemen meet 
For prayer and praise to God, 
Unfurl the flag beneath but this, 
The Cross of Calvary.” 





July 14 — Individual Work for Christ. 
Acts 8 : 26-40. 
DAILY READINGS 
Monday. Jesus and the individual. Luke 19: 1-9. 
Tuesday. Heeding Christ’s call. Matt. 4: 18-22. 
Wednesday. The disciples'example. Matt. 10: 
y. To every man his work. Mark 13: 
31-34 ; Rom, 12: 6 8, 
Friday. The responsibility of discipleship. Matt. 
16 : 21-26. 


Saturday. Persona! reward. Dan. 12:3; 1 Cor. 
3: 5-8. 


“Twas silent all and dead 
Beside the barren sea, 
Where Philip’s steps were led — 
Led by a voice from Thee; 
He rose and went, nor asked Thee why, 
Nor stayed to heave one faithless sigh.” 


THE SANCTUARY 

In this case it was the great highway 
that goeth down to Gaza from Jerusalem. 
With us it may be anywhere that duty 
calls. 

PULPIT 

Philip found it on a seat in a chariot 
beside a wealthy Ethiopian. Our oppor- 
tunity to preach Christ may come to us 
anywhere along the road of every-day life. 


BAPTISMAL FONT 


The wayside pool in this instance af- 
forded Philip an opportunity to baptize 
the newly-born soul. In like manner 
such a service may not fall to our lot, but 
we may continually live so fully in the 
spirit of Christ that others will be influ- 
enced to seek the ordinances of God’s 
house. 

THE PHILIP MODEL 


What a magnificent pattern has Philip 
left for all Christian workers ! (a) By his 
readiness to yield to the Spirit’s guidance. 
(6) By the prompt courage with which he 
approaches the stranger. (c) By the skill 
exercised in directing the incipient faith 
he finds in the eunuch’s soul. (d) By the 
pastoral ministration in which he at onve 
seals the renewed heart to God. (e) By 
the self-eflacement in which he leaves the 
results to his Master. 


GOLDEN APPLES AND SILVER BELLS 
:. 
‘* God be thanked that the dead bave left still 
Good undone for the living to co, 


Still some aim for hearts and tbe will 
And the soul of man to pursue.” 


2. If we would give to others the golden 
apples of a useful life, we must first of all 
be obedient to the orders given us by our 
Lord. These may seem strange, but if we 
will only obey, we shall some time under- 
stand His purposes in all the leadings of 
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His Spirit. A switchman was once ordered 
by telegram to open the switch so that 
whatever was on the main track would run 
into the river. Though much surprised at 
such an order, he obeyed. Soon a wild 
ireight-car, disconnected from the train, 
came dashing down the grade and plunged 
into the water below. “ All’s well,” said 
the obedient switchman, for in a trice he 
saw that by disposing of this otherwise un- 
controllable object, a passenger train com- 
ing trom the opposite direction was saved. 


3. Besides the obedient disposition, how 
vastly important to continually keep our- 
selves well qualified for effectual personal 
work! In Washington Irving’s Alhambra 
is a story of the Moor’s legacy. A large 
treasure was hidden within the mountain ; 
but three things were necessary to secure it 
— persistent search, certain written words, 
and the human voice. How easily is this 
applied to the lifelong effort we need to 
put forth, not only to know God’s Word, 
but to proclaim it in silvery speech, in 
tones of attractiveness! It is not only well 
for us to be like Christ in character, but to 
be able to express His love to others in a 
winning way. 

4. Besides the opportunities at hand, 
what an advantage is afforded us to becoine 
efficient workers by the very age in which 
we find ourselves! Weare the heirs of all 
the past. When Prot. Silliman, of Yale 
College, was lecturing in New York city, 
his father, a tormer professor in the same 
institution, was present. At the close of an 
eloquent passage some one in the audience 
broke out. *“* He beats the old gent.’ Hear- 
ing this, the father turned about, and said: 
‘*He ought to; be stands on my shoulders.” 


5. In Eastern poetry there is given a de- 
scription of a charming tree upon which 
grew golden apples and silver bells. When- 
ever the breezes shook the tragrant branch- 
es, down came a shower of luscious fruit, 
and the silver bells chimed forth their rav- 
ishing melodies of approval. How delight- 
tul it every Christian were such a tree! 
Every want of humanity would bring 
down the nourishing truits of kindness, 
and the warm sympathies of the lite would 
play an accompaniment of joy toJdeeds ot 
love. 

6. 

‘ Thine to work as well as pray, 
Clearing thorny wrongs away ; 
Plucking up the weeds of sin, 

Letting heaven’s warm sunshine in.” 





July 21—A Strong Weak Man. Judges 
16 : 20-30. 
DAILY READINGS 
Monday. The weakness of strength. Luke 18: 
ae ag that fails. 1Cor. 10: 9-15, 
been co Humility that succeeds. Luke 18: 
eager 3 Having one, having all. Luke 10: 
Friday. The weak made strong. Heb. 11 : 32-40. 
Saturday. When God isforus. Ps, 89: 13-21, 
Samson was immensely strong and in- 
tensely weak. His strength lay in God’s 
good gifts ; his weakness in his own fail- 
ure to turn these to good account. When 
in the Timnathian vineyard, he tore the 
lion as one of us would a piece of paper, 
and left the tawny monster lying on the 
ground as a slight trophy of his power. 
The lion he strangled easily, but his own 
lusts were foes that more than baffled his 
efforts to conquer. One weakness made 
way for another, and these degenerated into 
a succession of sins. Then,asis so often 


the case, a Delilah crossed his path. By 
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her strategem she conquered him after all 
the Philistines had failed. Instead of de- 
livering Israel from the Philistine yoke, 
as he might have done, he becomes a 
menial at the mill with slaves. Shorn of 
his strength and eyeless, what a time to 
think ! Whatatime in which to taste 
and retaste the bitter dregs of his cup! 
How sad for any of us to look back and see 
what might have been had we only 
sought Divine wisdom! But Samson’s 
physical might reasserts itself. With fet- 
tered tread, bursting heart, and drooping 
head, he comes forth. His tresses have 
grown again and his arm is nerved for a 
sad crisis. 


‘*One vast effort and ’tis done, 
Prayer is answered and victory won; 
Samson wears the martyr’s crown; 
Dagon’s temple tumbles down ; 
Priests and people, lords and all, 
Buried in that mighty tall.’ 


SAMSON’S WEAPONS 


1. Those which were placed in his hands 
tor victory he allowed to rust and become 
unfit for their purpose. 


2. It was unused or misused gifts which 
became arrows in his soul. 


> 


3. By leaning upon his physical might 
his will- power was undermined. 


4. God gave to Samson a great giftanda 
great opportunity, but he threw both away. 
Every Christian is entrusted with as much 
as he can wisely utililize. 


5. All unconsecrated talents are in con- 
stant jeopardy. 


COMMON DELILAHS 


l. Vanity. Undue pride of personal strength 
is the certain sign of weakness. 

2. Cravings of the Flesh. Theseare legitimate 
as Servants, but soeasily do they usurpthe place 
of masters tbat they need to be firmly gov- 
erned. 


3. Love of Ease. We are made for action. 
Our abilities become stagnant as surely as water 
does if permitted to stand unexercised. 


4. Cowardice. To carry a heavy musket does 
not prove one’s bravery. You may be un- 
tlinching in actual battle where guns are fired, 
and yet become limp and yielding when Delilah 
points the finger of scorn. Samson was shorn 
ot his moral courage before be was shorn of his 
locks. 

EYELESS SIGHT 

1. It was not until Samson lost his eyes that 

be came to any just appreciation of values. 


2. In 1848 Lamartine, wishing to quiet a mob, 
introduced De-la-Eure to the riotous populace 
with these words : * Listen, citizens! It is sixty 
years of a pure life thai is about to address you.” 
The mob stood still and listened. Oh, the splen- 
dor of rectitude, the power of integrity, the maj- 
esty of purity! Every life that is dominated by 
lofty motives is a tower of strength, even if, like 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning, the body is en- 
slaved by weakness. 

3. 

«The soul’s dark cottage, battered and decayed, 

Lets in new light through chinks that time 

bas made. 


Stronger by weakness, wiser men become, 
As they draw near to their eternal home.” 





July 28 — True Philanthropy. Our 
Bible Work. Gal. 6: 1-10. 
DAILY READINGS 


weer Missions defined. Mark 15: 10; Isa. 

] e 

Tent. Benevolence vs. beneficence. Jas. 
15-17 ; Matt. 25: 41-45. 

Wednesaay. Blessing ourselves, Ps, 41: 1-3; 
Acts 20: 35. 

Thursday. Obeying the Master. Luke 10: 30- 
37. 


anes *| Gains for ~ kingdom. Acts 4: 31-37; 
10- 


: 19-21; 16: 
Saturday. mw oo ‘of philanthropy. Matt. 


TRUE BROTHERLY LOVE. 
Unquestionably this is manifested by 
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giving the glorious Book of God to those 
who have it not. 


‘The lamp of revelation only shows 

What human wisdom cannot but oppose, 

That man, in nature’s richest mantle 

clad, 

And graced with all philosophy can add, 

Though tair without and luminous 

within, 

Is still the progeny and heir of sin.’ 

Since this is true, how important that 
all men everywhere should know it! An 
honest peasant astonished an infidel, who 
was jeering him for his faith in the Bible, 
by the remark: ‘‘ We country people 
like to have two strings to our bow.’’ 
‘*What do you mean?’ inquired the 
skeptic. ‘‘Only this,’ rejoined the 
humble believer. ‘' Believing the Bible 
and acting up to it,is like having two 
strings to one’s bow ; for if it is not true, 
I shall bea better man by living in ac- 
cord with its teachings, and so it will be 
for my good in this life. That is one 
string to my bow. Nowif it should be 
true, it will be better for me in the next 
world. That is another string, and a 
pretty strong one it is.’’ Who shall say 
that the peasant was not logical and un- 
answerable in his explanation ? 

During the coronation pageant of 
Queen Elizabeth a Bible im English, 
richly covered, was let down to her by a 
child representing Truth. With both 
hands she received the treasure, kissed it 
fondly, pressed it to her bosom, and then 
held it out toward the people, thanking 
the city for the gift and promising to be- 
come a diligent seeker of the truths 
therein. From peasant to ruler, all alike 
need this guiding light. 

If the Bible can only be placed in 
heathen darkness, it wiil gradually send 
forth its illuminating beams and scatter 
the thick clouds, bringing in the blessed 
day of gospel glory. This has been dem- 
onstrated again and again. One instance 
is that of the mountain village, Hazark. 
A Turkish New Testament found its way 
to an apprentice near Broosa. For some 
time he read it secretly. Being con- 
vinced of its truth, he followed it as best 
hecould. Becoming aroused to the duty 
of sharing his pearl of immense value 
with others, he began to preach it to his 
townsmen. Others became interested 
and convinced. Thus without foreign 
missionary or teachers a Protestant com- 
munity was formed. The Word of God 
did its own execution. Every time we 
contribute to the Bible Society’s work we 
are sending divine light into the dark 
parts of our 9wn country or into distant 
lands. Surely there can be no truer mis- 
sionary work than that of giving the 
Bible to the world. 


‘* Were the seas one chrysolite, 
The earth one golden ball, 
And diadems all the stars of night, 
This Book outweighs them all.” 


PHILANTHROPICS 


1, That is the truest philanthropy 
which meets man’s deepest needs. 


2. Christian philanthropy has _ long 
arms. It can stand in America and bear 
the burdens of the needy all around the 
earth. 


3. “ The very soul ot our religion,” says 
Miller, ‘‘ is missionary, progressive, world- 
embracing; it would cease to exist if it 
ceased to be missionary.” 
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1, “Christian missionaries have done 
more real and lasting good to the people of 
India than all other agencies combined,” 


said the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 


Says Amos R, Wells: 


We sow money, and we reap lives. 

We sow prayers, and we reap conversions. 

We sow Bibles, and we reap churches. 

We sow tracts, and we reap tears of peni- 
tence. 

Wesow hospitals, and we reap hosannas. 

We sow missionary volunteers, and we reap 
an army of the Lord. 

We sow a handful of men and women, and 
we reap a nation. 

We sow time, and we reap eternity. 


Fall River, Mass. 


Catarrh Cannot be Cured 


with LOCAL APPLICATIONS, as they cannot 
reach the seat of the disease. Catarrh is a blood 
or constitutional disease, and in order to cure 
it you must take internal remedies. Hajl’s 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally and acts di- 
rectly on the blood and mucous surfaces. Hall's 
Catarrh Cure is not a quack medicine. It was 
prescribed by one of the best physicians in this 
country for years, and is a regular prescrip- 
tion. It is composed of the best tonics known, 
combined with the best blood purifiers, acting 


directly on the mucous surfaces. The perfect 
combination of the two ingredients is what pro- 
duces such wonderful results in curing Catarrh. 
Send for testimonials, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. Sold 
by druggists, price 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 





Greatest 
Playground 
on Karth 


EVERY NEED )canp 
EVERY WISH (Sire 
EVERY PURSE ! 


SPECIAL RATES 


Have been established by the SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC between all parts of 


CALIFORNIA 


and its great number of famous resorts by 
which the expense of atrip is reduced toa 
very low and reasonable rate. 
For example: 

FROM ALL PARTS OF CALIFORNIA 
TO THE RESORTS IN THE SHASTA RE- 
GION, LAKE TAHOE AND SURROUND- 
INGS, YOSEMITE#, THE BIG TREES, THE 
KINGS RIVER COUNTRY. 

FROM SAN JOAQUIN AND SACRAMENTO 
VALLEY POINTS 
TO THE MONTEREY BAY COAST 

FROM THE SAN JUAQUIN VALLEY, ARI- 
ZONA AND NEW MEXICO 
TO THE SEASHORE [N SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA AND THE RESORTS OF 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 

For full information, inquire of 


E. E. CURRIER, N. E. A., 
170 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


AARON R. GAY & CO 
Stationers and Bank Book 
Manufacturers 
ACCOUNT BOOK 


Of any desired pattern made to order. 
122 State St. BOSTON 
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Opening of Boston Highlands 
Church, Mt. Bowdoin 


On Sunday, June 16, the first of the opening 
services of the new Boston Highlands Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church were held. It is in the 
Dorchester District of Boston. The building 
has a frontage of 8&8 feet on Washington Street 
and 70 feet on Dakota Street, with an extension 
in the rear six feet for the organ chamber, in 
which is placed one of Hook « Hastings’ fine 
organs. On the Dakota Street corner is the bell 
tower, terminated with a steeple of unique out- 
line, which, in turn, terminates in a large cop- 
per weather-vane. On the opposite front corner 
of the building is a large octagonal bay in which 
is a room for the trustees. This bay and the 
first story of the tower have the walls faced 
with Weymouth seam-faced granite. The un- 
derpinning of the remaining parts of the build- 
ing is also of the same material. The walls, 
where not of stone, are of wood, and, with the 
roofs, are covered with shingles, character being 
given to the work by narrow courses laid at reg- 
ular intervalsthroughout the beight of the w: Lis. 

No paint is used upon the exterior, all sur- 
faces, with the exception of the roofs below the 
spire, and all mouldings, etc., being treated 
with Cabot’s creosote stain. The color scheme 
and the materials employed are well-calculated 
to give full value to the proportions of the 
building as a whole, and tothe Gothic details 
used in its enrichment. 

Passing through the tower, one finds himself 
in a large vestibule, from which a staircase 
leads to the front gallery. Turning to the right, 
he enters a wide passage crossing the front of 
the building under the gallery just mentioned, 
and connecting with a second front vestibule. 
This is also entered from Washington Street, 
and from it opens the trustees’ room, near 
which is a second stairway to the gallery and 
one tothe basement. The passage under the front 
gallery opens into the auditorium through a 
series of arches forming a screen, and will serve 
as a waiting and reception-room, its attractive- 
ness being enhanced by a large bay window 
with handsome leaded sashes. 

The auditorium is finished in hard pine and 
cypress, and has a seating capacity of 500. Itis 
divided by arcades into the nave and outer 
aisles, so characteristic of Gothic churches. 
Including the front gallery and two side rooms 
— one for the pastor, and one for tbe ladies’ par- 
lor — the total seating capacity of the church 
will be about 700. Opposite the large tracery 
window in the front gable isthe neatly deco- 
rated chancel arch covering the choir gallery 
and organ. Immediately in front of the choir 
gallery is the pulpit platform, with a gracefully 
curved and paneled front. The altar rail is of 
wood, supported by ornamental posts of antique 
brass. Back of the pulpit platform is a high, 
paneled wainscoting extending across the entire 
width of the nave and along the side walls of 
the first bay of the aisles. At the northeast cor- 
ner of the auditorium is a second stairway to 
the chapel and surrounding vestries which, 
though underneath the auditorium, because of 
the slope of the land, has a fine main entrance 
from Dakota Street,on the level of the side- 
walk. The chapel will seat 400. The six sur- 
rounding vestries and primary school-room, 
separated by muitifold doors, give a seating 
capacity for 600. The kitchen, library, rooms 
for heating apparatus, and cellars for storage, 
are behind the chapel platform. Walter J. 
Paine, of Boston, is the architect, and J. A. 
Dodge, of Cambridge, the builder. The church 
building above the land will cost about $23,500, 
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W hen organ and all furnishings, side-waiks, etc., 
are included, the total cost will be not more 
than $29,000. The beautiful parsonage which ad- 
joins it,and has been occupied since Thanks- 
giving, cost $5,200. The actual cost of. land, edi- 
fices, all furnishings and expenses, including 
architect’s fee, will be not more than $45,000, 
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preached on God's special presence and rest. 
His text was from Exodus 33:14. At3 Pp. M. the 
auditorium was filled for the Children’s Day 
services. Supt. Bresse was in charge of the ex- 
ercises. Fifteen infants were baptized at this 
service. At 7.30 p. M. Presiding Elder Thorndike, 
Db. D., being the preacher, several of the oli 
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one-half of which will be the cburch debt until 
dedication, which has been wisely postponed for 
the present. The church can more easily pay 
interest for a while than to have continued to 
pay $75 a month fora hall and $40 for a parson- 
age. 

The building committee are: I. C. Judkins 
(chairman), E. W. Jordan (secretary), W. H. 
Whitney, H. A. Sibley, M. D., W. H. Meredith. 
This committee has been untiring in its efforts. 
Every vote taken in the several quarterly con- 
ferences for the year past, and every vote but 
one in the many meetings of the building 
committee, have been unanimous, Each mat- 
ter has been discussed with painstaking care, 
and perfect barmony has prevailed. The out- 
look for this church is that constant zeal will 
be rewarded with constant additions to the 
church and congregation. Nearly half of the 
pews are now rented, and the largely increased 
current expenses will be fully met this year. 

Sunday, June 16, opened with beautiful June 
weather which lasted all the week, and also 
through Sunday,tbe 23d. The services com- 
menced with a special devotional season at 9.45 
A. M., at which a few met and offered fervent 
prayer for Gcd’s blessing upon all the meetings. 
At 10.30 Bishop Mallalieu preached a powerful 
sermon from Hab. 2: l4. “Christian Opti- 
mism,’’ was his theme. About 500 people filled 
the floor of the auditorium. At 3 Pp. M. Rev. 
Chas. A. Crane preached from Col.2:9 Ina 
popular style he discoursed on “The Divine 
Man, Jesus Christ.’’ At 7.30 Presiding Elder 
Perrin and the people had a good time, as he 
preached from Matt. 16:18. The rocklike ele- 
ment of Christian character, a need of the 
times, was his theme. 


On Monday evening Rev. Cary W. Chamber- 
lin, of the Dorchester Temple Baptist Church, 
preached very helpfully from 2Sam., 3:17, 18. He 
urged his hearers to translate good purposes 
into practice. ‘Do it!” was the keynote of the 
sermon. It was a timely utterance. On Tues- 
day evening Rev. E. M. Taylor, D. D., preached 
very earnestly from Acts 16:25. Rev. L. B Bates 
discoursedon Wednesday from Psalm 37:4. This 
young man and his message were well received 
by his old friends at Mt. Bowdoin. Rev. Arthur 
Little, D. D., of the Second Congregational 
Church, Dorchester, on Thursday evening took 
for bis text Isa. 52:1. For forty minutes he 
preached a simple, practical, and brotherly ser- 
mon, on the true strength of the Church of 
Christ. Rev. Geo. S. Butters, on Friday evening, 
delighted and profited his audience with his dis- 
course on the net cast into the sea— Matt. 18 : 47. 
Sunday morning last Rev. George Skene, D. D., 


Warren Street members were present and all 
enjoyed and profited by his strong discourse 
on Galatians 2 : 20. 

This ended the series of very successful open- 
ing services. The work of gathering a constit- 
uency for this new church will be pushed with 
great energy and hopefulness. 


W. H. MEREDITH. 


TRE CONFERENCES 
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Concord District 


North Huverhill. —The year has opened well. 
Congregations are excellent. The finances are 
in good condition. No reason why it may not 
be a year of great spiritual results. Rev. C. E. 
Eaton is pastor. 


Swiftwater and Benton.— The new pastor is 
Rev. W. A. Hudson. He has taken hold of the 
work in good earnest. To have made 193 calls 
since Conference over all this wide extended 
field, is a good deal of work; but that has been 
done. Allare full of hope for a good year. 


Groveton. —The people will try to add fifty 
dollars to the claim this year. They met all 
bills last year. Much credit is due the Ladies’ 
Aid Society for their earnest and helpful work. 
The Preacher’s Meeting met here June 17,18. A 
fair number of the preachers were present. Some 
were detained by funerals and other duties. 
There was a good program and it was well car- 
ried out. The presence of Rev. N. W. Deveneau 
and his lecture on “ Why and how I became a 
Protestant,” was a blessing. It ought to be 
heard inaJjl our churcbes. Mr. Deveneau had 
Spent the Sunday before in Whitefield where he 
had a full day’s work. He was booked for the 
next Sunday at Littleton, on the following 
Wednesday at Colebrook cam p-meeting ; and 
Thursday at Lisbon. Then he comes down 
country and spends Sunday, June 30, at Man- 
chester. 


Personal.— We are sorry to learn that Mr. 
Goodrich does not improve rapidly, although 
his physician is very hopeful. We had a very 
pleasant call on Rev. G W. Norris a few days 
ago, and found him hopeful concerning his 
health, and interested in all the Conference 


matters. He is always glad to see the breth- 
ren. 


The Seminary.— They have just closed one of 
the most successful years. The attendance has 
reached nearly 100. Thetreasurer’s report shows 
money to pay all bills, and several hundred 
dollars in the treasury —this after having ex- 
pended about $2,000 in permanent improve- 
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ments. The exercises of commencement week 
were full of interest. The baccalaureate sermon, 
by Dr. M. B. Chapman of the School of Theol- 
ogy, was a grand opening of the week. It was 
an inspiration to all who heardit. The gradua- 
ting exercises were of a high order. (ne who 
was present said he could but note the high 
moral toneof all the addresses. The alumni 
Lanquet was a great success. While the 
suceessful work of Dr. Knowles is fully 
acknowledged by all, in which he has secured 
=100,000 to match the splendid offer of Dr. 
Chase who gave another $100,000, there are yet 
several things greatly needed. One isa library 
puilding, a good library, and a gymnasium. 
Phe last named is a thing muchto be desired. 
Dr. Chase, whose generosity seems unlimited, 
has a Standing offer of $1,000 toward such a 
building. It ought to come soon. Rey. J. M. 
Durrell, who fitted up the chemical laboratory 
at an expense of $700, has now fitted up the bio- 
jogical laboratory at a cost of $300. The trustees 
voted to call it the Durrell Laboratory, and to 
thus mark the building in a suitable manner. 
This institution is on the up-grade. Let all our 
people help in helping it along. 


The New School Law.—By the new law of 
New Hampshire, any town that does not main- 
tain a high school that will fit for college, must 
pay the tuition of a scholar in any school in 
the State that they may choose to attend that 
will fit for college. Why may not many choose 
the seminary at Tilton as the place, while the 
town pays the tuition bill? B. 





Manchester District 


Goffstown and Grasmere each gave the new 
pastor and family a reception, and are making 
the new occupants of the parsonage feel quite 
at home. At Grasmere a new concrete walk, 
extending from the front of the church to the 
vestry door, has been put in and also two new 
ones in front of the parsonage. Repairs on the 
parsonage property are to be made at once and 
the money is on hand to pay the bills. Rev. 
Mr. Rowell has made an excellent impression 
on the people and the work opens well. 


Derry, First Church, observed Children’s Day 
with a sermon to the children by the pastor, 
Rev. J. W. Adams, in the morning, and a con- 
cert of high order of merit in the evening. 
This church recently received a bequest of $100, 
and accu mulated interest to the amount of $15, 
the income to be used for the support of 
preaching. Reports at quarterly conference all 
showed a very healthy state of affairs. 


Hillsboro Bridge. — Rev. Il. C. Brown preached 
the baccalaureate sermon before the graduat- 
ing class of the High School of 1901. The jlocal 
paper reports the sermon as strong, eloquent 
and scholarly. 


North Salem.—The work in this church 
opens with promise. Improvements have been 
made on the parsonage to the valuation of 
about $30 in the way of papering, whitening the 
cellings, and a new drain tor the cellar. Three 
persons were received by letter recently into 
this church. The sum of $23 has been raised for 
a new Sunday-school library. C. A. Reed is 
pastor. 


Salem, Pleasant St.—The work here opens 
verv auspiciously. The new pastor, Rev. J. R. 
Dinsmore, has the work already in hand. 
Twenty-five dollars were spent on the parsonage 
in the way of improvements. Children’s Day 
Was observed with good results and a fine col- 
lection. The pastor is paid to date and there 
is some money in the treasury. 


Salem, First Church. —A reception was given 
the new pastor, Rev. E. 8. Coller, and family, 
June 5. A large number were present and a 
good time was enjoyed by all. The people com- 
bined the reception with a donation and thus 
made it a doubly profitable time to the pewly- 
appointed occupants of the parsonage. At the 
communion service, June 2, one child was bap- 
tized. Children’s Day wax observed, June 9, 
with appropriate services forthe day. A pleas- 
ant feature of the services was the christening 
of an infant. 


Ayers Village. — The new pastor, E. 8. Coller, 
has met with very u cordial reception and every- 
thing indicates success. June 2, one person 
was received by letter into this church. June 16 
was observed as Children’s Day. The church 
was beautifully trimmed and the exercises were 
enjoyed by all wbhowere there. The much- 
needed repairs completed, the auditorium of the 
church was opened and dedicated, June 19, by 
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the presiding elder, Rev. G. M. Curl. ‘Che pas- 
tor, Rev. E. 8S. Coller, had charge of the services, 
and Rev. A. B. Rowell of Goffstown, N. H., who 
was pastor when this society was organized, 
gave a historical sketch of the society and its 
work. The work here is very promising. C 





EAS£f MAINE CONFERENCE 
Rockland District 


Camden. — The Conference year opens with 
large promise, notwithstanding discouraging 
Set-backs. To begin with, serious illness has 
occurred in the family of the pastor, Rev. G. M. 
Bailey. Mrs. Bailey has been confined to house 
and room, needing careful and constant attend- 
ance; the youngest child has been sick nigh 
unto death; and Mr. Bailey by overwork has 
been brought nearly to nervous prostration. 
Courageous and manly, however, he has kept at 
his work until his grand people have said: 
‘You mustrest; and the quarterly conference 
has given him a much-needed month for 
recuperation. In the meantime the pulpit will 
be supplied by Revs. C. A. Plumer, W. H. Dun- 
nack, and the presiding elder. Just after Con- 
ference it was discovered that the plastering 
of the new church had been done improperly, 
and was beginningto fall. This was discourag- 
ing, for a debt of $4,000 on the church had bare- 
ly been lifted, and tbis by heavy sacrifice on the 
part of a loyal but not wealthy people. But 
courage triumphed and a vote for a steel ceiling 
was quickly carried, though it meant $700 more. 
Already they are inthe midst of the labor. 
In the meantime, by the courtesy of the Congre- 
gational church our services are held in their 
edifice. Soon our own church will be in readi- 
ness and an expanding life shall be ours. The 
courageous activity of this society ts the kind 
that is bound to win. Mr. Bailey is held in the 
highest esteem by all classes. Large congrega- 
tions listen to his preaching. The various de- 
partments of church organization are ener- 
getically alive. We look for salvation as well 
as expansion. 


Rockport. — Here again we see all churchly 
interests well in hand at the beginning of the 
year. The pastor and his wife on their return 
from Conference found the parsonage in good 
order as they left it, but lo! ;it had been re- 
newed with paint and paper in their absence 
until it “‘shone as a new house.” Here is a 
fine example for all ** committees on parsonage 
and furniture.’ Please take notice, sisters 
and brotbers, and make that pastor and his 
wife glad. We mean your pastor and wife. 
They can make “more money” for your 
church by pastoral work, and “giving atten- 
tion to reading,” than by dabbling in paints 
and paste. Pastor Gray and his wife were ten- 
dered a hearty and exhilarating reception ut 
the beginning of their second year. 


Vinalhaven. —This work is just begun so far 
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as Methodist service is concerned. Rev. R. Ae 
Colpitts was appointed in charge. A hearty re- 
ception was given. The year has begun most 
propitiously. The people of the church and 
community seem more than pleased with the 
new regime. A quarterly confereace was a new 
thing to this society, but no difficulty was expe- 
rienced in transferring the old organization to 
the new mold. The board of trustees is the 
same. The deacons and “ pastoral committee,”’ 
with a few other “ officials,’ become the “ board 
of stewards,” and, presto! the Union Church is 
Methodistically organized. The congregi.tion 
which gathered to hear the pastor on Me- 
morial Sunday numbered 600. The Sunday- 
school filled their room. On asking several 
small boys who stood in a row on the walk out- 
side the church if they would not go to Sunday- 
school, the presiding elder received for an 
answer: “ There ain’t no room for us: the seats 
is alltook.”’ Certainly, there is an opportunity 
forenlargement. We bespeak a year of success 
for the pastor and prosperity for the charge. 


South Thomaston. — All is being done that can 
be done by the pastor, Rev. W.C. Baker, and 
his valuable right-handed supporter, Mrs. 
Baker, for all good advancements on this 
charge. The people, few in numbers and not 
strong in resources, are encouraged as they look 
out into the year. It is not numbers but loy- 
alty, that wins; and the weakest charge may 
be loyal. Loyalty to God and loyalty to the 
Methodist Episcopal Church shall make this 
field to prosper and bloom like a garden of the 
Lord. 


Cushing. — Rev. J. N. Atwood has cast his lot 
among this people. This is a place for vigorous 
courage and a perseverance that “takes rigat 
hold, holds fast, hangs on, and never lets go.” 
And if the “little remnant” will take hold 
with the young pastor and work as in the sight 
of God, Cushing, too, may blossom out and bear 
fruit for the garner. Prosperity belongs to 
God's people without regard to numerical con- 
siderations. Oftentimes the people need to 
remember ‘‘Gideon’s three hundred,” and the 
“twoor three gathered together in My name,” 
and the “all with one accord in one place,”’ and 
like points recorded for our help. This, togeth- 
er with a deeper consecration and a stronger 
purpose to serve, would solve many an other- 
wise impossible problem. 


Friendship and South Waldoboro. — Rev. F. W. 
Towle has entered upon his work with courage 
and some degree of encouragement. This is on 
many accounts oneof our pleasautest charges, 
With a fine church edifice it is hoped the society 
will set about the new parsonage problem with- 
out delay. Quick to attend to claims of pastor 
and presiding elder, at least in a measure, all 
the officials do not see why “moving ex- 
penses”’ should be paid as per Discipline; but 
with a purpose to be true to the church, time 
will swing this ardent society into every truly 








California Excursions 


Account Fifth Internationa? Convention of Epworth League, San 


Francisco, July 18-21. 


San Francisco is an idea] summer resort—weather always cool. 

Trip thither in summer, across high tablelands of New Mexico and 
Arizona, is pleasant—air bracing, no oppressive heat or dust. 

Best way to go is via Santa Fe Route, only line under one manage- 
ment, Chicago to San Francisco; three daily trains to California, 
Fred Harvey meal service, personally-conducted excursions. 

On the way visit Indian pueblos, and petrified forest, also Grand Cafion 
of Arizona—world’s greatest scenic spectacle, now easily accessible. 


See southern California 





its noted resort hotels, idyllic valleys, 


majestic mountains, smooth beaches and lovely islands, its old missions, 
its semi-tropic fruits and flowers, its great oil wells. This important 
section reached via Santa Fe Route cheaper than most other lines and 


with greater comfort. 


Extremely low round-trip rates; liberal stop-over privileges; choice of 
routes returning; open toeverybody. All ticket agents sell via Santa 
Fe Route. Descriptive literature on request. 


Address, Gen. New Eng. Agt., A. T. &S. F. R’y, 332 Washington St., Boston 
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Methodisticfline. Pastor and people are well 
pleased with the opening of the year. 


Pemaquid {i and New Harbor.— We found 
“Pastor Felix” and his family in their old 
place, laboring with their old faithfulness, held 
in the old deep esteem by all the people, buoyed 
by the old courage, cheered by the old faith, 
preaching the old{Gospel by sermon and life, 
ready to entertain the district elder with the 
old hospitality, which he—the above-men- 
tioned itinerant -- enjoyed with the old zest up 
to the old hour—j{which allusion is for but the 
old few to understand. But lest ye misunder- 
stand the much use of this “old” adjective, be 
assured, that the meaning is of cheer and prom- 
ise. ‘“ Everybody is glad!that Rev. A. J. Lock- 
hart is returned’’—such is the word. Now, 
brethren of Pemaquid— and that means sisters 
as well—let {us begin fora year of disciplinary 
method, system, activity. Loyally sustain your 
loyal pastorjin basket and store; in prayer- 
meeting and class-meeting; in preaching ser- 
vice and lecture]; in social gathering and 
whatsoever work may be undertaken for the 
benefit of theSpeople and the advance of God’s 
kingdom. Begin now. Do not wait till next 
week. Your pastor has to take up duty now, 
and he has to live now. 


East Boothbay. — Conference brought a change 
to this charge. Rev. E. 8S. Gahan is the pastor. 
The year has opened with excellent promise. 
** We have the preacher,” is the report. A new 
era for this chureh seems begun — an era of con- 
tentment and .rue Methodistic, spiritual life. 
Work at Lifinekins Neck is to be taken up by 
the pastor for the summer, by special invitation. 


Boothbay Harber. — Rev. A. E. Luce has be- 
gun this pastorate under the most favorable 
auspices. The pastor finds an active, efficient 
Epworth League and a Ladies’ Aid Society that 
‘does something.’ A promising field opens at 
West Harbor, where Mr. F. R. Rowe has long 
conducted a Sunday-school. Mr. Luce is gath- 
ering in all the lines and looking after every 
interest. Pastor and people are well pleased. 
With church and pastor united in Christian en- 
deavor, no victory is too great to expect at 
Boothbay Harbor. 


Union.— This is a truly and true “union” 
church. There is nothing but Christian union 
about it. United in purpose and effort and 
hope, with a liveand faithful and Methodist pas- 
tor, we havea live and faithful and Methodist 
Church. Rev. A. L. Nutter begins the second 
year with liberal encouragement. From reports 
rendered at the quarterly conference we gather 
such items as these: “The Sunday-school 
is prospering ;” “ there isan increased attend- 
ance at the Epworth League meetings ;” “all 
departments are in good working order ;”’ 
‘“‘written reports are given by the heads of de- 
partments;” “active work is the order all 
through the church;” “class-meetings are 
alive.” An efficient and valuable leader for the 
young people’s class is found in Mrs. Nutter. 
The new church has not yet taken form, but it 
must come shortly. Now isthe time for aggres- 
Sive effort, and a spirit that will dare to trust in 
God and “ go forward” even “into the sea,”’ rel- 
ative to this matter. A sore sorrow has come to 
this church in the very serious illness of Mr. 
Erastus Ware, who for many years has 
been one of the strong and efficient leaders of 
the society. We would that not only his life 


might be spared many years, but that his health 
might be restored. 


Washington. — Rev. E. D. Lane begins the sec- 
ond year of his pastorate under circumstances 
not altogether devoid of encouragement. The 
society is small—very small—but there is 
work enough to do, and the people — and there 
are plenty of them —admire an enthusiastic 
and hard-working pastor who gives his atten- 
tion to pastoral labor, frequently calling upon 
them, and faithful, loving pulpit addresses. 
The charge has been so broken in its pulpit 
supply for the past year that the society feels a 
special encouragement as it looks forward to 
an anbroken year of pastoral service. Mr. 
Lane and his wife are held in high esteem. 


North Waldoboro and Orff’s Corner.— Rev. 
George Reader and wife are “hardly settled” 
yet, owing to some delay in getting into the 
parsonage ; but they are characteristically hard 
at work, and this must be to keep pace with 
.their senior-in-years predecessor. Children’s 
Day was the order in hand when the presiding 
elder visited the charge for the first quarterly 
conference, and the pastor’s wife was doing her 
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utmost to make the occasion of lasting pleasure 
and profit to church and community. We be- 
speak a good year for the charge. A good 
attendance was at the quarterly conference. 
People from Orff’s Corner were down in good 
numbers—a good omen. The second quarterly 
conference will be held at Orff’s Corner. 
T F. J. 

Bangor District 

RE-OPENING AT CORINNA.— When Rev. H. 
G. Hoisington was appointed to this charge last 
year, the only place of worship was a sinall, old, 
and much dilapidated union church. He soon 
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self among the people for the Summer vacation, 
and bis work cannot fail of being profitable to 
the whole community. A kind of slump in the 
granite industry at Woodbury has greatly hin- 
dered things, and the church feels the weaken- 
ing just as every other interest does; but if we 
can hold on for a little time a better condition 
may give new life. 


Guildhall has been filled. Rev. E. E. Flint 
will take up the work there. He has for some 
time acted as supply at South Tunbridge and 
other points, and more recently has been farm- 
ing. He feels that preaching the Gospel is his 
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set abeut the task of securing the edifice and 
the accomplishment of enlargement and re- 
pairs. Suitable vestries, modern pews, steel 
ceiling, memorial windows, and a fine new pul- 
pit set now make the church useful and com- 
fortable, an ornament to the town and a monu- 
ment to the taste, skill, and perseverance of the 
pastor. The people are making great sacrifices, 
but are much pleased with the results. 

Services, beginning Sunday morning, June 9, 
were carried through Monday evening and Tues- 
day by the Ministerial Asrociation. Sermons 
were preached by Revs. D. B. Dow, H. B. Has- 
kell, F. L. Hayward, and R. E. Smith. Rev. E. 
H. Boynton assisted in the services of Sunday 
with faithfulness and skill. Tuesday was spent 
in the discussion of carefully prepared and 
timely papers, the day closing with the formal 
dedication of the church. Special music and 
large congregations gave every service an un- 
usual interest. 


Foxcroft Camp-meeting will commence Aug. 
5. Evangelist E. 8S. Dunham, of Delaware, Ohio, 
has been engaged for the entire week. Chil- 
dren’s meetings will be in charge of Mrs. J. 
Finling, of Houlton. Special services and ex- 
cursions will be arranged for Epworth League 
Day. We are expecting a week of great bless- 
ing. ec — ; BRIGGS. 





VERMONT CONFERENCE 
St. Johnsbury District 


Evansville and Brownington have been fur- 
nished with asupply. E. J. Brown, of the New 
Hampshire Conference (left without an appoint- 
ment to attend school this year) has taken up 
the work. Though spending most of his life out 
of the State, he really comes back near the place 
of his birth. He has already served the people 
three Sabbaths, to the great satisfaction of all, 
and a most cordial spirit is manifested on all 
hands. Some advance was made in the salary, 
and the outlook is hopeful. This work isamong 
the best class of Vermont yeomanry; and at 
Brownington Centre a very comfortable and 
convenient tenement has been secured for the 
pastor. The village seems greatly pleased with 
having a resident preacher among them. 


Woodbury is supplied by J. C. Prince, a young 
local preacher from Montpelier Seminary. He 
has already done some efficient supply work on 
the district and is‘full of good-natured energy 
for every right undertaking. He will put him- 





work, and the people at Guildhall have received 
him gladly. 


Danville is prospering, and the new pastor 
and family are happy in the field. Ernest A. 
Hamilton, third son of the pasior here, was re- 
cently unanimously elected a classical teacher 
in Montpelier Seminary. He is a graduate of 
Boston University, class of 1900,and a young 
man of push and courage. The institution 
looks for a strong helper in him. 


Montpelier Seminary.— The graduating exer- 
cises, on the “0th inst., were in many respects 
of peculiar interest. The graduating sermon 
was by the retiring Principal Newton, all other 
exercises being under the direction of Principal 





SUB-TROPICAL RAMBLES 


The Author's Experiences. 





U.S. Consul Pike, of Port Louis, Maur- 
itius, has written a charming book upon 
this gem ot the ocean, the home of Paul and 
Virginia. 

Col. Pike, whose New York address is 43 
Exchange Place, had a curious experience 
with coffee and the beverage almost de- 
stroyed his eyesight. 

He says: ‘“‘Speaking of cottee, my first 
warning against its use was insomnia fol- 
lowed by depression, and despondency. 
The nervous system was in such a condi- 
tion that I could not attend to business, 
and to my distress 1 discovered that my 
eyesight was becoming more and more im- 
perfect every day. From my knowledge of 
the symptoms of coffee poisoning, I con- 
cluded to leave oft the coffee and take up 
Postum Food Coffee in its place. 

‘The results were astonishing. Gradual- 
ly my eyesight recovered, and the nervous 
condition and depressed feeling disap- 
peared. I have now been using Postum in 
place of coftee for several years and am in 
pertect health. 

““My family of six persons discarded cof- 
fee some time ago and use Postum. I 


would not be without it. Itis a most val- 
uable addition to the breakfast table and 
should be in every household.” 
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Davenport. The gathering of alumni was 
arge and their temper enchusiastic. Gfadu- 
ites of more than fifty-years’ standing mingled 
with those of last year,and almost every dec- 
ide furnished its contingent. Many long-time 
friends of the school, now almost laid aside by 
infirmities, were present. Principal Davenport 
is winning at every turn. and the general ver- 
dict is that a right cheice of leader has been 
made. The graduating class made an excellent 
showing, and while, possibly, no single essay 
could be mentioned as of the very highest mer- 
t, yet the average was so high as to put this 
vear’s work — as gauged by the Commencement 
platform — fully abreast of the bestin the last 
third of a century. The writer bas been pres- 
ent at all but one in that time. The number of 
graduates was not as large as in some recent 
years, but the school has hada larger number 
of pupils. 

The Preachers’ Meeting at Groton, the llth and 
i2th, was a@ busy one, the hours crowded with 
profitable work. The preparation had been 
thorough, and every assignment, except two, in 
the literary part of the program was filled 
promptly. Two papers of unusual merit ap- 
peared — one, on “ Alfred the Good,” by F. T. 
Clark, and a review of ‘Christian Socialism ” 
by 0. E., Aiken. Groton people spared no pains 
in entertaining the twenty pastors who at- 
tended; and several lay visitors also found the 
lateh lifted. One incident was of peculiar in- 
terest. At the educational session on Wednes- 
day afternoon, when Principal Davenport guve 
a fine address, and Prof. C. H. Dempsey, of St. 
Johnsbury, read a clear-cut and telling paper 
on “The Making of Citizens by the Schools,” 
the pupils of the higher grades in the Groton 
school, with their teacher, came in a body and 
sat together during the addresses. A brief space 
in this session was allotted to a memorial of 
Bishop Parker whose whole ministerial, or more 
strictly pastoral, service in America was upon 
St. Johnsbury District. Appreciative resolu- 
tions were adopted. 

The District Stewards’ Meeting, held June 6 at 
Lyndonville, bad some features of special inter- 
est. Plans for the greater efficiency of our 
camp-meeting were reported and developed 
somewhat, but the connection with the rail- 
road interests, and the uncertainty of our bold 
upon the premises, seemed still to halt our 
progress, The plan as outlined thus far is a gen- 
eral repair of the cottages and grounds, and our 
annual meeting, about Aug. 20. I.0. 8 





Montpelier District 


Perkinsville and Amsden.—This charge is 
supplied by Rev. F. D. Brown, a local preacher 
who bas recently come back to Vermont for 
two years’ work in the bible Institute at Chi- 
cago. He is full of zeal and abundant in labors. 
No wonder he has been well received. Exten- 
sive repairs are being provided for on the inte- 
rior of the church. One convert was reported 
at the quarterly conference. 


South Reading.— This is one of the waste 
places of Vermont, spiritually. Religion, ex- 
cept with a few, seems to be atadiscount. The 
people think they are unable to support 
preaching, and yet, without some sort of serv- 
ice in this church, a region larger in area than 
a whole township will be entirely destitute of 
public service. Spiritualism and allied super- 
stitions are rife. For the present Rev. W. H. 
White, of Brownsville, is supplying, at much 
inconvenience to himself. 


Brownsville. — The presiding elder recently 
held quarterly conference here and spent a de- 
lightful day renewing school-day acquaint- 
ances. The work of our church is prospering. 
Since Pastor White came here he has developed 
some promising territory in a neglected portion 
of the town. The resuits have more than paid 
for the effort. 


Mechanicsville.— This village, situated almost 
on the top of the Green Mountains and having 
in its very midst a beautiful lake, is especially 
adapted for summer residence, but does not 
offer great inducements tothe inhabitants since 
the tide is continually away from it. Pastor 
Forrest has been serving this double charge 
most acceptably. 

Ludlow. — This charge has an active and alert 
official board who ably second the efforts of 
their pastor. The work is prospering here under 
Pastor Fowler's charge. 

Montpelier Seminary. —The school year has 
closed. An unusually promising class oes 
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forth, some to college and some to business. 
The commencement exercises were highly 
spoken of by all. Principal Davenport has been 
hard at work, and shows that he plans great 
things for the school. The outlook for a pros- 
perous year, both regarding attendance and 
finances, is most encouraging. Now is the time 
for our pastors and friends to help increase the 
attendance of the school. During the next few 
weeks young men and women will decide where 
they are to go, and our friends can help them. 
The feature of commencement week was the ad- 
dress ‘*— A (Quaker Yankee’ — by Rev. T. P. 
Frost, D. D., of Newark, N.J. A large audience 
was present and was charmed by his thought. 
W.M.N. 





N. E. SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 


Providence District 


Asbury Church, Providence.— The work on 
this charge is moving along with success and 
power. Though scarcely two months of the 
new Conference year have gone, the class- 
meeting has increased ten per cent, the prayer- 
meeting more than twenty per cent.; and 
the congregationson Sunday over fifty per 
cent. Two have recently risen for prayers. At 
the first quarterly conference held the pastor's 
Salary was raised $100. Three have been re- 
ceived on probation. Sunday, June 16, was ob- 
served as Children’s Day. In the morning the 
pastor, Rev. R. M. Wilkins, preached on “ Some 
Lessons of Summer.” At the forenoon service 
5 were baptized at the altar—three infants and 
two adults. The pulpit platform and singers’ 
gallery were trimmed witb cut flowers and 
potted plants and paims. A beautiful floral 
arch and a light-house were among the attract- 
ive features. The concert in the evening called 
out the largest audience in years. “Let the 
Lower Lights be Burning” was sung, the lights 
were turned down, and the electric light turned 
on, 80 that the arch and lighthouse alone were 
illuminated. On thearch were the words, ‘‘ The 
Voyage of Life,” in red letters. The lantern in 
the top of the lighthouse burned brilliantly. 
Six young ladies came upon the platform at 
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this time each carrying a lighted candle. This 
was very effective, as the choir sang the hymn 
named. Mr. George E. Baker, superintendent 
of the school, is a tireless worker and isto be 
congratulated on the success of this concert ; 
and the committee also. The Ladies’ Aid So- 
ciety held a strawberry festival recently in the 
vestry of the church, with good financial sue- 
cess, ° 


New Bedford District 


Cataumet.—The pastor, Rev. J. T. Docking, 
and wife were given a surprise reception on 
May 23. It was the anniversary of their mar- 
riage, and the pastor’s birthday. June 3, a very 
pleasant re-union of friends and former pastors 
was enjoyed. The Ladies’ Aid furnished a 
bouptifulsupper. Rev. J. H. Buckey, now pas- 
tor at County Street, New Bedford, and Rev. 
W. D. Woodward, of South Harwich, were pres- 
ent and spoke. Mr. Woodward read an orig- 
inal poem in which the play upon the names of 
the former pastors was bright and eatertaining. 
Children’s Day was observed by an interesting 
sermon by the pastor and the evening concert 
by the children. It has been the privilege of 
the people toenjoy an address by Mrs. Kath- 
erine Lente Stevenson, president of the Massa- 
chusetts W.C.T. U. 


Sandwich. — The Epworth League gave an en- 
joyable social evening with entertainment, and 
With hearty consent voted the proceeds (some 
$20) 1a present to one of our superannuates, who 
a few years ago served them wisely and faitb- 
fully, but on account of extreme Ill health is 
laid aside. This is certainly commendable and 
worthy of imitation by other Leagues. 


‘airhaven. — Miss Annie May Nye, daughter 
of Alfria and Hannah Nye, was united in mar- 
riage, June 11, with Mr. Franklin Elmer-Smith, 
Esq., of Boston, in the presence of nearly 400 
invited guests. The church was beautifully dec- 
orated. Rev. Sherman F. Ellis, pastor, offi- 
ciated. A reception at the home of the bride 
followed. Mr. and Mrs. Smith sailed the next 
morning for a four months’ trip abroad. Miss 
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VISIT . . 


Shasta-Northern 


2 ee 


Yellowstone Park 


atter the San Francisco Epworth Convention via the 


The Northern Pacific is the ONLY line reaching the PARK. 
Send for an EPWORTH FOLDER, and SIX cents for WONDERLAND, and 
read about this Park and country. Address 


CHAS. S. FEE, Gen. Pass. Agt., St. Paul, Minn. 
For rates, etc., address, C. E FOSTER, 279 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Pacific Route. 
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IT’S THE LIMIT 





One grows shy of absolute prescription — especially 


about furniture. 
fort from form alone. 


seat of a chair can you be sure of its quality. 


[t is next to impossible to predicate com- 
Not till you confide yourself to the 














Judged 


by the only test of actual use, this leather-seated rocker : nes 


is pbenomenal. 


but it is the most restful chair, in the opinion of many, ) 


There is no clear explanation of cause, 


in our entire warerooms. To achieve such a distinction |, oT 

over 880 competitors is giory enough for one chair. | . 
We might tell you of the anatomical back, of the | = | 

double-curved arms, of the accurate adjustments, of the i 4 


measurements by quarter inches — but will you take the 


only convincing proof and try the chair once for yourself ? 


Paine Furniture Co 


Rugs, Draperies and Furniture 


48 ‘CANAL ST., BOSTON 
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Nye has served the Sunday-school efficiently as 
secretury for some four years. 

Epworth League, Sub-District Convention, 
Myricks.—The altar and singers’ platform of 
the Myricks church looked like a bit of fairest, 
freshest woodland, so deftly and artistically 
had the committee arranged native ferns, 
blossoms and boughs. Rev. U. S. Thurber and 
his Leaguers received. The program was ex- 
ceptionally belpful and much enjoyed by all 
present. Mr. Joseph T. Timperly, Jr., chairman 
of the sub-district committee, presided. After 
the usual formalities of welcome and response, 
a paper was read, prepared by Miss Mellie G. 
Harding, on “*How can we make the social 
department a success?’’ Mr. Chas. Mitchell of 
New Bedford, a rising young lawyer, gave a 
Straightforward address on, “How to reach 
men.’ Dinner was served in the beautifui 
grove on whose edge the church stands. Rev. 
A. H. Scudder, of Marion, read a paper on, 
‘*Making the literary department a success.” 
Rev. S. E. Ellis, of Fairhaven, spoke on * En- 
thusiasm.” Miss Williams, of Fairhaven, a 
member of the district cabinet, sang a solo. 
The principal address of the day was by Kev. 
J. F. Cooper, of First Church, Taunton, subject, 
“The Church.” Mr. W.S. Davis, district presi- 
dent, was unable to be present, but sent his 
paper, “How can we make the devotional 
meeting a success?” ‘“ Practical mercy and 
help work,’ was dealt with by Miss Amy W. 
Vaughn, a member of the Deaconess Tvrain- 
ing School, Boston. Rev. L. M. Flocken con- 
ducted the closing consecration service. 


Provincetown, Centre Church. — Children’s 
Day was interestingly and impressively ob- 
served. The pastor, Rev. Geo. E. Brightman, 
preached to a large congregation in the morn- 
ing. At 8 o’clock, 14 children were baptized. 
The evening concert was well given and largely 
attended. 

Truro. — Children’s Day was fittingly cele- 
brated. The Congregational church was pres- 
ent at the evening concert, by invitation. Rev. 
Geo. O. Thompson offered prayer. There were 
addresses by Rev. Mr. Thompson, J. B. Dyer, 
Isaiah Snow and Rev. L. G. Gunn, pastor. 

Four New Churches. —The New Bedford dis- 
trict presents unusual activity in church build- 
ing, not to mention extensive repairs and im- 
provements. 

West Falmouth.— A beautiful new church, 
well suited to the needs of the community, is to 
be dedicated, July 9. Dr. L. B. Bates is to be the 


The Holy Bible 


Newly edited by the Amer- 
ican 








Revision * Committee, 
A. D. 1901, being the Amer- 
ican Standard Edition of the 
Revised Bible, will be pub- 
lished in August. 

This edition is the only one 
authorized by the American 
Revision Committee, and will 
bear their attestation on the 
back of the title page. 

Long Primer type, refer- 
ences and topical headings. 
Prices from $1.50 to $9. 

Order early through your 
bookseller, or write for de- 
scriptive price list to 
THOS, NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 

37-41 East 18th Street, New York. 
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preacher. Rev. H. C. Whitney is the untiring 
(student) pastor; by whose heroic efforts this 
task has been accomplished. 

Cotuit. — Notice has been given of the progress 
of this work. Tbe New Bedford Standard gave 
an illustration of this artistic little church ina 
recent issue. The dedicatory services will occur 
July 14-17. Rev. C. H. Taylor is pastor. 

New Bedford, Howard Church.— The daily 
papers have furnished the public with a view of 
how this building will look when completed. 
Plans have been accepted and the contract will 
be given at once. This growing society demands 
a larger place of worship. The membership is 
now 106; the average attendance of the Sunday- 
school, 120. Rev. Geo. G. Scrivener is pastor. 


North Dighton... — The old church building be- 
ing badly in need of extensive repairs, and the 
larger part of the congregation residing almost 
entirely to one side, it was thought cheaper and 
wiser to erect a new meeting-house on the Taun- 
ton side of the line, on a part of the land owned 
by the church and used for many years 
for clambake purposes. One or two gen- 
erous subscriptions made the beginning of the 
enterprise possible. The pastor, Rev. H. H. 
Critchlow, who has erected a parsonage 
on each of his Jast two charges, has the 
work in hand. Ground-breaking services were 
held Monday, June 10. Rev. G. H. Bates, of 
Pleasant Street church, New Bedford, a former 
pastor, was given the honor of turning the first 
sod. Mrs. Grace Bonner Williams sang. Fur: 
ther services with addresses were conducted in 
the old church. The new building will cost about 
$8,000. It will be of modern design and adapted 
in form and size to the needs of the work. 

L. 8. 





NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 
Boston District 


West Quincy. — The year opens well at this 
church. Children’s Sunday was celebrated with 
great interest June 16; sermon to boys and girls 
in the morning, Sunday-school concert in the 
evening. 


Cambridge District 


Cochitvate. — Miss Pauline Cushing (a grad- 
uate of Wesleyan) has been elected to have 
charge of the vocal department in Wesleyan 
Academy, Wilbraham, Mass., for the ensuing 
year. Miss Cushing took the highest honors in 
her class (’91), and has had superior preparation 
for such a position. After a year’s study in 
Paris, she opened a studio in Boston and has 
had excellent results in voice training. Several 
months’ experience as supervisor of music in 
the public schools has given her unusual facil- 
ities for proficiency in class work. 


Lynn District 


Saugus. — Sunday, June 16, was observed as 
Children’s Day. Rev. Richard Evans, the pas- 
tor, preached to the children from Phil.4:8. In 
the evening the Sunday-school gave a fine con- 
cert. They will have their annual outing at 
Salem Willows, July 10. 


Chelsea, Walnut Street. —The Chelsea Gazette 
of June 22 devotes generous space to the address 
delivered on Children’s Day by Rev.C. A. Little- 
field in his pulpit on the work of the teacher in 
the public schools. He commended very highly 
the work in the schools of Chelsea. An excellent 
two-column portrait of Mr. Littlefield is pub- 
lished. 


Newburyport, People’s Church.—A _ cordial 
and enthusiastic reception was recently given 
to Rev. H.G. Alley and wife. The entertain- 
ment was provided by the Epworth League. 
Addresses of welcome were made by Mr. John 
Bailey in behalf of the church, Mr. Walter 
Packer, in behalf of the Epworth League and 
by Mr. Thomas Noyes, in behalf of the Sunday- 
scbool. On a recent Sunday Rey. W. A. Spen- 
cer, D. D., presented the Church Extension 
cause and the people responded generously. 
The Claflin University singers recently delighted 
the people with one of their concerts. The Ep- 
worth League is having great prosperity, forty 
new members having recently been received. 
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Springfield District 


Laurel Park Camp-grounds, Northampton, 
will doubtless attract large numbers of visitors 
during July and August. The grove increases 
in loveliness each year and cannot be surpassed 
for charming views. The Connecticut Valley 
Sunday-school and Chautauqua Assembly will 
open July 9, and close with a musical festival 
July 1% Dr. W. L. Davidson, of Cuyahoga Falls, 
O., will be superintendent of instruction, and 
Prof. J. E. Aborn musical director. The eleven 
days will be crowded with a richly-varied 
program introducing to the Assembly famous 
speakers and artists from both sides of the 
Atlantic. The incomparable Rev. Sam P Jones 
will have a day to himself. 

The Springfield District Camp-meeting will 
begin Aug. 19 and close Aug. 26, Besides the 
able corps of preachers of past years, Meth- 
odists of the western part of the state will have 
opportunity to greet and hear the welcome 
additions that Bishop Cranston assigned to 
cbarges within our bounds. 


Enjsield. —Children’s Day was appropriately 
observed, with large congregations and inter- 
esting exercises. June 16, four adults were bap- 
tized and sixteen admitted into full member- 
ship from probation. The finances are in good 
condition, the receipts being considerably ahead 
of what they were at the same time last year, 
Extensive repairs are to be made on the parson- 
age. 

Personal.— Rev. N. M. Caton, who has been 
living in Brookfield, has exchanged his place for 
a house in Worcester, to which city he will soon 
move. He will work in a printing-office with 
his son. F. M. E. 








Typhoid Fever 


PATIENT OUT OF HER MIND 


Part of the time, the tather writes 
that the 


Thermo-Ozone 
Generator 


saved his daughter from a run 
ot tever. 






















Vergennes, Vt., Sept. 4, 1900. 

Thermo-Ozone Co., Boston, Mass.— Dr. J. A. 
Beecher — Dear Sir: 

Yours of the 2ist at hand. I bought a 
Thermo-Ozone Generator in November. My 
daughter was taken with yey of ty- 
phoid fever. She was out of her mind part of 
the time. A few applications reduced the 
temperature. We think the generator saved 
her from a run of fever. 

I have used the generator for Mrs. Kerr 
after confinement. he instrument quieted 
the nerves and produced a condition favor- 
able to sleep. Yours respectfully, 


(Rev.) GEORGE A. KERR, 
Pastor M. E. Church. 


The THERMO-OZONE GENERATOR is 
Used by INDIVIDUALS and FAMILIES 
in the Homes for Every-Day Ills. 


This Treatment Will in Fever Cases 
Reduce the Pulse from to to 20 Beats 
Within One Hour. 


Home treatment Outfit includes Generator, 
Medicine Case with assortment of medicines, and 
a large book of 300 pp., by S. R. Beckwith, M. D., 
an eminent surgeon, physician and teacher, and the 
discoverer of this force. 

J. A. BEECHER, M. D., 
Consulting Physician, 





Free Consultation Monday and Thursday 
trom 10 to 12 A. M. 






60-Page Circular sent free upon application. 


THERMO-OZONE CoO. 


(New England Offices) 184 Boylston St., 
Boston. Take Elevator. 















20,000 CHURCHES 


Lighted by the FRINK System of Reflectors 
with Electric, Gas, Welsbach, Acetylene or Oil. 
LICENSED to manufacture electric and combi- 
nation gas and electric fixtures. Send dimensions 
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For a Nerve Tonic 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Dr. H. M. HARLOW, Augusta, Me., Says: “ One 
of the best remediesin all cases in which the 
system requires an acid and a nerve tonic.” 





East Greenwich Academy 


Academy comes 
the with 


NHE East Greenwich 
to the close of 
encouraging conditions. The re- 
cent meeting of the corporation and 
board of directors was the largely 
attended gathering fortaany years. Bisbop 
Mallalieu was present, as usual, with Mr. 
Robert B. Treat, the president. Several 
new members, who have greatly strength- 
ened the board, were also in attendance. A 
caretul investigation of the material inter- 
ests of the school revealed a most accurate 
and businesslike management of affairs, 
inspiring confidence in the present admin- 
istration, and arousing an optimistic spirit 
for the future. 

The school is squarely on a paying basis, 
with all current bills provided tor. 
has been an average attendance of 166 stu- 
dents for each term of the past year, and a 
larger number of students having already 
signed for another year, promises an in- 
creased attendance for 1902. All departments 
of the school are successful, and sone show 
a most decided uplift. With two or three 
exceptions the present taculty will be 
retained. Mr. and Mrs. W. L. Gray retire 
trom the Musical department, and Miss 
Jennie M. Weller ot Boston, organist in 
Tremont Street M. E. Church, will be their 
successor. The department ot Modern 
Languages will be under the care ot Miss 
Elsie M. Sites, who, after a year’s study 
abroad, returns to take up her work. 
Principal Field, courteous, conservative, 
confident and courageous, holds the respect 
ot the students, the good-will ot the com- 
munity, and the esteem of his brother 
ministers, | 

The coming year marks the centennial of 
this institution, and, by the appointment ot 
a committee at the recent meeting of the 
directors, steps have already been taken 
to fittingly commemorate this event. 
Efforts will be made to have the new dor- 
mitory, for which several thousands in 
cash and pledges are already in hand, un- 
der way and perhaps completed. 

It is evident that East Greenwich has 
renewed its lite, that it closes the first cen- 
tury of its history successfully, and will 
start the new with every prospect of an- 
other hundred years of prosperity. 


An Imperative Call for $25,000 


To the Members and Friends of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church: 


year 


most 


most 





An emergency of pressing and immediate 
necessity demunds the prompt attention and 
generous assistance of the benevolently dis- 
posed friends of the Master’s cause. A confila- 
gration unsurpassed in America in its destruc- 
tion of values in proportion to the population, 





Health for ten cents. Cascarets make the 
bowels and kidneys act naturally, destroy 
microbes, cure headache, biliousness, and 
constipation. All druggists. 





Don’t think that eruption of yours can’t be 
cured. Take Hood’s Sarsaparilla — its virtue is 


its power to cure. 
Delicious, healthful, refreshing sum- 
ORANGEADE mer drink. Great seller at fairs, pic- 
nics, Summer resorts and residences. 500 per ct. profit. 
One gallon package 10 cents. Agents terms free, 
HOME SPECIALTLES CO., Springfield, Mo. 


Church Bells, Peals and Chimes of Lake Su- 
perior Ingot Copper and East India Tin Only. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
THE E. W. VANDUZEN CO, Cincinnati, 0, 














FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 51826. 
HAVE FURNISHED 25.00 
(uae SCHOOL & orH 
ELY &C 





PUREST, BEST 


OY, N. O|eavaine 
CHIMES, Ere. CATALOGUE &PRICES FREE. 





TRIAL TREATMENT FREE. 

eo — forfeit @50for any case of 

rnal, External or itching 

Piles the the Germ Pile Care fails 

tocure, Instant and permanent relief, Write at once, 
Germ Medical Co., 215 E. 3d St., Cincinnati, O. 
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in the month of May, 1901, consumed in the very 
heart of Jacksonville, Florida, 455 acres of 


| buildings, including the best residence portion 


ofthe city, and annihilated almost every Chris- 
tian church. Our Methodist 
terribly, the most of our members losing both 
their homes and places of business, 
brethren of ours cannot rebuild their altars 
without generous outside aid. Trinity Church 
is our principal church in the State of Florida, 
and has before it a great future of usefulness if 
itcan be promptly aided. Ebenezer, the best 
church for colored people we have in Florida, 
must be rebuilt if we are to maintain our up- 
lifting influence among these people. 

The Board of Church Extension is ready to do 
all within its power to aid these distressed 
brethren in rebuilding their churches, but it 
must have especial aid from the Church at 
large and from the friends of the Church, or it 


| cannot by any possibility meet these emergen- 


| to aid the churches in 


There | 





cies. We must have $25,000 above our capacity 
Jacksonville, and to re- 
plenish the Emergency Fund, or these churches 
must suffer,and the work of Christ elsewhere 
be seriously retarded, 

Prompt responses by check sent to Samuel 
Shaw, treasurer, 1026 Arch St., Philadelphia, 
Pa., will not only be welcome, but will render 
rarely meritorious service in a cause of the 
most pressing religious necessity. Dear friends, 
do not delay! Let the financial returns be 
prom pt and generous! 

Your servants in the cause of Christianity 
and bumanity. 

Cyrus D. Foss, 

W. A. SPENCER, 

JAMES M. KING, 

S. A. HEILNER, 

AMOS WAKELIN. 
Com. 

The Board of Church Extension, in its regular 
meeting, on June 5, 1001, ordered the above 
appeal, and appointed the committee to issue 
it in the name of the Board. 


CHURCH REGISTER 








HERALD CALENDAR 
Epworth League Convention 
July 10, 11 
July 30-Aug, 12 


Lewiston Dist. 
at Norway, 
Fryeburg Summer School of Theology, 


Piscataquis Valley Camp-meeting at Foxcroft, Aug. 5-12 
Yarmouth Camp-meeting, Aug, 5-12 
Foxcroft Camp-meeting begins Aug. 5 


New Haven Camp-meeting, 
Weirs Camp-meeting, 


Aug, 2-12 
Aug. 19-24 


Claremont Camp-meeting, Aug. 19-25 
Strong Camp-meeting, Aug, 19-26 
Willimantic Camp-meeting, Aug, 19-26 


Laurel Park Camp-meeting, 
Dover Dist. Camp-meeting at Hedding, 


Aug. 19-26 
Aug. 26-31 


Sterling Cam p-meeting, Aug. 26- ™ 
Asbury Grove Cam p-meeting, Aug. 26-Sept, 2 
Lewiston Dist. Camp-meeting at Empire Grove, 

E. Poland, Me., Aug. 26 mgt 
Wilmot Camp-meeting, Sept. 2-6 





For Over Pifty Years 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
used by children teething. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind 
colic, and is the best remedy for Diarrhea. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 








Marriages 





FURNEL— GERRY —In South Eliot, Me., 
by Rev. E. Gerry, the bride’s father, Carl B. Furnel, of 
Wilton, Me., and Jennie M. Gerry, of Augusta, Me. 


GINNS — TRASK —In West Quincy, Mass., June 18, at 
the home of the bride’s parents, by Rev. J. Peterson, 
Josiah Ginns, of Gloucester, and Alice H, Trask, of 
Quincy. 


SMALL — BLATCHFORD — In 
June 18, at the home of Mrs. 
of the groom, by Rev. W. 
of Farmingdale, and Annie 
Hallowell. 


Farmingdale, Me., 
Lizzie Small, mother 
Canham, Harry 
Rich Blatchford, of 








W. F. M. 8.— At the quarterly meeting of the New 
England Branch to be held at Park Ave. Church, West 
Somerville, July 3, Miss Gertrude Gilman, recently re- 
turned from Pekin, will speak in place of Dr, George 
Skene. 





Mere weight itself, if the flesh be pale and 
flabby, does not indicate good health, but 
when the flesh is firm and rosyas in the 
case of Mellin’s Food babies, then every 
ounce of weight is indicative ot the baby’s 
good health and condition. 


people suffered | 


These | 


Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





June 18, | 


E,. Small, | 
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CORRECTION, —The Maine 
credits Rumtord Falls with only 
should read $60, and is therefore in class 1, 


Conference Minutes 


#45 for missions. It 


C. A, SOUTHARD, 








NOTICE, — The publisher of the Year Book of the 
New England Southern Conference will pay express 
charges on all second orders received for ditional 
copies, Address, REV. F. C. BAKER, Westerly, R. I. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE EPWORTH 


LEAGUE — ATTENTION! — All aboard forSan Fran- 
cisco! The cabinet has prepared a beautiful satin ribbon 
badge for all whe are going to California from our Con- 
ference, * The Old Manof the 
top of the badge, then the 


Mountain ”’ adorns the 


words, ** New Hampshire 


Conference Epworth League,’ below which is the 
League cross, Atthe bottom the place and date of the 
Convention are given. Every excursionist from our 
Conference should have one, Send 20 cents to our se 


retary, Rev. W. B. Newtields, N. H., 
forward you one of these badges. 
E. 8. TASKER, 


Locke, and he will 


President. 





NEW ENGLANDERS! ATTENTION! No 
tour across the continent, considering 


finer 
expense and nu- 
merous special attractions, has ever been planned than 
that to the 
isco, July 18-21. 
condi company, 
making 
combine to render this one of the 
of a life time, 
ty to view the grandest natural scenery of this continent, 


Epworth League Convention in San Fran- 
Low rates, excellent accommodations, 
enthusiastic meet- 
will all 


choicest experiences 


subiime scenery, 


ings, and many new acquaintances, 


Not only will the tourists have opportuni- 


a look at the immense 
Decide at 
Consult any of the undersigned concerning all 
particulars, Write to either as soon as you read this, 
Gro, W. PENNIMAN, Clinton, Mass, 
E. M. WHEELER, Box 1404, Providence, R. I. 
Cuas, R, MAGEE, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


but those who desire it can have 
once 


to go. 





A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY 


I have berries, grapes and peaches a year old, 
fresh as when picked. I used the California 
Cold Process. Do not heat or seal the fruit, just 
put it up cold, keeps perfectly fresh, and costs 
almost nothing ; can put up a bushel inten min- 
utes. Last year I sold directions to over 120 fam- 
ilies in one week; any one will pay a dollar for 
directions when they see the beautiful samples 
of fruit. As there are many people poor like 
myself, I consider it my duty to give my expe- 
rience to such and feel confident any one can 
make one or two bundred dollars around home 
in afew days. 1 will mail sample of fruit and 
full directions to any of your readers for nine- 
teen (19) two cent stamps, which is only the 
actual cost of the samples, postage, etc. Mrs. M. 
BA(RD, ll South Vandeventer Avenue, St. 
Louis, Mo. 





SACRED SONGS NO. 2 


This companion book of No. 1, 208 pages oi new songs 
for Sunday Schools, Prayer Meetings, etc. Best collec- 
tion offered. $25 per 100. Sample, 20 cts. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago 


| Zion's Herald 


Founded, 1823 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Per Year, $2.50 
Ministers and their Widows, 1.50 
Single Copies, 5 Cents. 

THE DATES onthe paper following the name 
of the subscriber shows the time to which the 
subscription is paid. 

DISCONTINUANCE. — Papers are continued un- 
til there is a specific order to stop. When no 
word is received it is supy;wsed the subscrib- 
er desires the paper continued. 

SUBSCRIBERS writing on business si. ould give 
the name of the post-office to which the pa- 
per has been sent. 

REMITTANCES may be made by Money Order 
or Registered Letter. Checks, if used, should 
be drawn on some bank in Beston, New 
York or Chicago. 

RECEIPT. If this is desired, send a stamp when 
remitting. 

FOR ADVERTISERS it is ONE OF THE BEST MEDI- 
UMS that can be employed for NEw ENG@: 
LAND. Itreaches weekly 17,500 families. Ad- 
vertising rates sent on application. 

. 
Specimen Copies Free. 
All letters on business should be addressed 


GEO. E. WHITAKER, Publisher, 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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OBITUARIES 


Heaven’s gates unfold 

To let the welcome friends of Jesus in: 

But oh! what heights and depths of joy they win 
Hath not been told. 





W hen God shall will, 
I too shall finda home in that blest place; 
And gaze forever on the King of grace; 

0 soul, be still! 


Lord, even so! 
Forgiven by Thee the fullest “seven times 
seven,” 
The sweet, full, perfect happiness of heaven 
I soon shall know. 
— Rev. J. Clark. 





Dill.— Mrs. Rebecca R. Dill was born at 
Chatham, Mass., June 15, 18l4, and died at 
Sonierville, May 7, 1901. 

She was the daughter of Micaijah Howes,a 
man of sterling integrity and great devotion, 
and his daughter was carefully trained in the 
Methodist faith. When about eighteen years of 
age she united with the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and enjoyed such a rich religious expe- 
rience that from that time until the day of her 
death she was true to her vows and held an 
ardent affection for the church of her choice. 
She was blessed with attractive manners, a 
beautiful face, and a refined nature. Her early 
Christian training and riper religious experi- 
ence prepared her to endure the severe trials 
that came later on, for loved ones were lost at 
sea and she was left a widow with young chil- 
dren. Her courage did not desert her, and with 
determination born of a strong will and child- 
like faith she met her difficulties and rose above 
them. When her friends wondered that she did 
bot waver in her faith, she simply stated that 
her convictions were so thoroughly established 
because of her early training that she,could not 
doubt God, so that this faith became quietly 
triumphant all through her life. 

During her last years Mrs. Dill was crippled 
by a fall and unable to walk, but the same 
cheerful spirit possessed her, and, counting her 
blessings, she bore uncomplainingly the lot that 
to many others would have seemed very hard. 
Quietly and peacefully she went to her rest, 
almost 57 years of age, with childlike trust ahd 
@ beautiful character ripened and matured by 


years of unwavering service for the blessed 
Lord. 


GEO, S. BUTTERS. 


Boynton. —Charies E. S. Boynton was born in 
Bostou, Mass., fifty-two years ago, and departed 
this life May 25, 1901. Without warning he was 
suddenly hurled into eternity. He is another 
of the already too long list of the victims of the 
electric car, having been killed as he was at- 
tempting to cross the tracks on Geneva Avenue 
near his home. Waiting for the ingoing car to 
pass him, he did not see the car coming on the 
other track, and was struck by it such a severe 
blow that he never regained consciousness. 

Mr. Boynton was a highly respected and use- 
ful member of the Winthrop Street Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and for a number of years 
Was its recording steward and secretary of the 
quarterly conference. He was faithful to every 

trust reposed in him, and he will be sadly 
missed from our official gatherings. When at 
all possible he was found in his place in the 
public congregation, a devout worshiper and 
attentive and sympathetic listener to the Gos- 
pel message proclaimed by the minister. No 
preacher ever foundin him a dull or careless 
auditor. His piety was of the cheerful type, the 
outgrowth of his faith in the Divine love and 
goodness. His disposition was sunny, his man- 
ner cordial, and his spirit contagious. He nat- 
urally drew about him acircle of friends who 
soon learned to love him for his manly quali- 
ties, his upright life, his kindness of heart, his 
devotion to his home end family, and his anid- 
ing interest in all that goes to make life sweeter 
and purer. His thoughtfulness for his family, 
expressed in unusual yet simple ways, showed 
him aman worthy of the love so freely given 
him witbin its sacred limits. No stronger tes- 
timony to the beautiful, sincere character of the 
man could be given than that expressed by his 
neighbors who for years had watched his man- 








CANDY CATHARTIC 
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ner of life. His tragic death stirred them pro- 
foundly. 

Mr. Boynton leaves a wife and daughter to 
mourn his untimely departure. They, with 
his many friends, are sustained in their deep 
grief by the confident assurance that he has 
gained the larger life of the spirit world, and by 
the good hope of a blessed reunion in the Fa- 
ther’s home. 

The funeral services were held at his resi- 
dence, 41 Bloomfield St., Dorchester, on Tues- 
day, May 28, in charge of the writer, assisted by 
Revs. Dr. V. A. Cooperand Dr. E. M. Taylor. 
A large gathering of friends bore silent and 
tearful testimony to the worth of the departed 
and to the loss which they felt. The interment 
was at Cedar Grove Cemetery. 

H. W. EWING. 


Cass.— William True Cass was born in 
Andover, N. H., Feb. 7, 1826, and died in Tilton, 
N. H., May 26, 1901, aged 75 years. 

In early childhood his parents removed to 
Plymouth, N. H., where his father proved him- 
self a prosperous farmer and a useful member 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. In 1851 the 
family again removed to Sanbornton Bridge, 
now Tilton, where William has since resided. 




















WILLIAM TRUE CASS 


In 1856 he was chosen cashier of the Citizens’ 
Bank, and for nearly half a certury has con- 
ducted its affairs as cashier or president. In 
1858 he was elected a trustee of the New Hamp- 
shire Conference Seminary, and in 1850 was 
chosen its treasurer, an office he occupied for 
twenty-six years without compensation. Few, 
if any, of the trustees of the school have served 
a longer period or been a more trusted adviser. 

When a boy, fourteen years of age, during 
the pastorate of Rev. L. D. Barrows, D. D., he 
was led by Mrs. Barrows to give his heart to 
Christ and unite with the church. In 1857 he 
was made a class-leader, a position he held for 
more than forty years. He was also a trustee 
for nearly an equal period of time. 

Mr. Cass was a very intelligent Christian 
man. He loved the doctrines and polity of 
Methodism and delighted in strong, earnest, 
evangelical preaching. He was always a gen- 
erous supporter of the benevolent enterprises 
of the church, seldom forsaking his place at 
public worship, and, until age incapacitated 
him, was constant in attendance on the social 
meetings and an active and useful participant 
in their exercises. His knowledge of the Bible 
gave him an aptness in prayer and speech that 
was very marked. He held and practiced old- 
fashioned views of family piety, constantly 
maintaining his family altar and exercising a 
generous Christian bospitality. He command- 
ed public confidence by his honest, upright 
dealings, so that his fellow-citizens trusted him 
without reserve. He firmly allied himself with 
every moral reform that promised the well- 
being of men, and did not hesitate to speak out 
boldly in their behalf. 

Mr. Cass was married, Sept. 18, 1851,to Mary 
Emery Locke, who still survives him. In very 
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early life two children passed on before to a bet- 
ter world,and two remain— Mary Addie, wife 
of Abel W. Reynolds, of Somerville, Mass., and 
Arthur T., cashier of the Citizens’ Bank of Til- 
ton, anda member of the Book Committee of 
the Methodist Episcopal Churcb. 

His illness was brief and peaceful. He ac- 
cepted his departure in the calm assurance of 
the full acceptance of his Saviour. 

Thus the church militant is being depleted, 
while the church triumphant is enlarging her 


host of the redeemed. 
b. C. KNOWLES. 





Latham. — Mrs. Helen Leloyd Latham, wife o 
Howard Latham, died of consumption at tbe 
home of her parents in Pleasantdaie, Me., May 
23, 1901, aged 22 years, 7 months. 

Mrs. Latham was the youngest daughter of 
Robert and Elizabeth Logan, formerly of St. 
John, N. B. In early life she was converted, 
and after removing to Pleasantdale she united 
with the Elm St. Methodist Episcopal Church, 
under the pastorate of Rev. L. H. Bean. For 
some time before her marriage she was a 
teacher in the juvenile department of the Sun- 
day-school. She was also a member of the 
Christian Endeavor Society connected with the 
Elm St. Church. 

Her last sickness was long and painful, yet 
she endured as only those who have learned the 
value of a trust in Christ can in such an hour. 
A few weeks before her death she was privi- 
leged to have aglimpse of the awaiting glory, 
and awoke from what seemed to her friends 
the sleep of death to tell them of the beautiful 
scenes she had been permitted to look upon. 
With perfect composure she made all arrange- 
ments for her funeral, selected the hymns and 
the friends whom she wished to sing. As the 
end drew near,she bade husband and baby, 
brother and sisters, father and mother, an 
affectionate good-bye, and fell asleep in Jesus. 

The funeral services were conducted on the 
Sabbath following her death, when the large 
assembly of friends and the many beautiful 
floral tributes testified to the esteem in which 
she was held. May the Comforter so impress 


The Value of Charcoal 


Few People Know how Useful itisin 
Preserving Heaith and Beauty 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal is the 
safest and most efficient disinfectant and puri- 
fier in nature, but few realize its value when 
taken into the human system for the same 
cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy thatthe more you take 
of it the better; it is not a drug at all, but simply 
absorbs the gases and impurities always pres- 
entin the stomach and intestines and carries 
them out of the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after eating 
onions and other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves the 
complexion, it whitens the teeth and further 
acts as a natural and eminently safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which collect in 
the stomach and bowels; it disinfects the 
mouth and throat from the poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form or an- 
other, but probably the best charcoal and the 
most for the money is in Stuart’s Absorbent 
Lozenges ; they are composed of the finest pow- 
dered Willow charcoal, and other harmless an- 
tiseptics in tablet form, or rather in the form of 
large, pleasant tasting lozenges, the charcoal 
being mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will soon tell 
ina much improved condition of the general 
health, better complexion, sweeter breath and 
purer blood, and the beauty of it is, that no pos- 
sible harm can result from their continued use, 
but on the contrary great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician, in speaking of the bene- 
fits of charcoal, says: “1 advise Stuart’s Ab- 
sorbent Lozenges to all patients suffering from 
gas in stomach and bewels, and to clear the 
complexion and purify the breath, mouth and 
throat; I also believe the liver is greatly bene- 
fited by the daily use of them; they cost but 
twenty-five cents a box at drug stores, and al- 
though in some sense a patent preparation, yet 
I believe I get more and better charcoal in Stu- 
art’s Absorbent Lozenges thanin any of the or- 
dinary charcoal tablets.” 
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tHiimself on the hearts of the young husband 
i the sorrowing parents as to enable them to 
constantly the force of the promise: « Lo! 
im with you alway.” 
FRANK W. SMITH. 





Dearborn. —Thomas Bailey Dearborn, an old 
ind greatly respected member of South St. 
reh, Lyna, Mass., was born in Boston, of 
Puritan stock, more than 88 years ago, and 
passed to his reward, May 16, 1901. 

iis young manhood was spent in Rowley and 
Newburyport. At the latter place he was con- 
verted, joined the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
and served for twelve years as class-leader. 
Forty-eight years ago he removed to Lynn, 
united with the South St. Church, was for some 
years a member of the official board, and gave 
to the church his sympathies, prayers, and 
means to the very last. There are many wit- 
nesses to the excellencesof bis character. He 
was industrious (working at his trade of shoe- 
inaker till over eighty years of age), contented, 
of strong convictions but great charity, full of 
faith, fond of song, and until failing sight and 
bearing hindered him, constant’ in his attend- 
ance upon the public means of grace. 

Mrs. Dearborn, for sixty-seven years his faith- 
ful wife, feels the loneliness of her widowhood, 
but waits with asimple and beautiful faith for 
their reunion. Two sons and a daughter sur- 
vive him. 

Mr. Dearborn had but one severe sickness in 
his life, and that over fifty years ago. The 
evening before his departure his son read the 
103d Psalm to him. He slept well through the 
night, rose from his bed in the morning, “and 
was not, for God took him.” In his death God 
took to Himself another hero of quiet life. 

C. W. BLACKETT. 
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Bowen, — Thomas Bowen was born in Cooper, 
Me., Uctober, 1837, and died in Portland, Me., 
May 6, 1901. 

Mr. Bowen came to Portland in his early boy- 
hood. August 29, 1861, he married Miss Helen 
Cushing. A son and a daughter were born to 
them. This family was early bereaved in the 
death of the mother. In 1880 Mr. Khowen mar- 
ried Mrs. Betsy L. Brown, an earnest Christian 
woman, who survives him. 

For many years Mr. Bowen was intimately 
connected with the public worksof the city. He 
naturally took a lively interest in the political 
affairs of the city. He was always interested in 
religion, and held ministers and churches in 
high esteem, but postponed the surrender of his 
heart to Christ until near the close of his earth- 
ly life. At one time it seemed as though he 
would die without a definite decision for Christ, 
butin answer to earnestjprayers God wonder- 
fully restored him and lengthened his days. 
This mark of Divine favor greatly moved him 
and he beautifully trusted tall tto Jesus. From 
that time until his death his soul enjoyed an 
uninterrupted triumph. All who visited him 
were invited to sing and pray. Religion was 
the one topic of conversation. With almost his 
last breath he tried to sing, “When the last 


trump shali sound I'll be there.” 

Rev. C. W. Bradlee, who has been for a num- 
ber of years an intimate friend of the family, 
assisted the pastor at the funeral. It was a mat- 
ter of regret that Mr. Bowen’s sisters could not 
be present, owing to their great distance away. 


W. S. B. 








WESLEYAN ACADEMY 
Wilbraham, Mass. 

Applications now received for next school year which 
opens Wednesday, Sept. 11, 1901. 
Anniversary Week 1901, June 14-19, 

For catalogue or information address 


Rev. Wm. R. NEWHALL, Principal. 





Seminary and College 
Kent’s Hill, Me. 


Spring term begins Mar. 19. Expenses very low. 
Prepares for college, technical schouls, teaching, or 
business. Also music, artand oratory 

For informaton or catalogue address 


H. E. TREFETHEN, Pres. 








ZION’S HERALD 


Methodist Book Concern 


EATON & MAINS, Publishing Agents 


Topic Cards! 





JULY TO DECEMBER, 1901 





No. 1. 


Size, when folded 


Six. pages, printed in two colors and gold on fine bristol board. 


27% x 4%4 inches. 








Topics, Pledge, | 

















Topics, OFFI 


ropics, Officers, Chapter, 




















Benediction, and| CERS, CHAP- | Names of LEAD-|Chureh, Leaders, 
Official Emblem TER. Church, ERS inte Hour of 
of League. Hourof Meeting. with Topics. Meeting. 
50 Cards, - - - $0 50 $0 90 $1 05 $1 45 
75 Cards, - - - 0 75 1 20 1 30 1 75 
100 Cards, - - - lL 00 1 45 1 55 2 00 
150 Cards, - - - 1 5 2 05 2 25 2 80 
200 Cards, - - - 2 00 2 45 2 75 3 30 
250 Cards, - - - 2 50 3 10 3 35 | 3 95 
Four pages, printed in one color on good bristol board. 
N @] . 2 e Size, when folded, 24 x 4%4 inches. 
S09 Oards, ~ - « $v 25 | $0 65 $0 80 $1 20 
75 Cards, - <« - 0 38 0 85 0 95 1 35 
100 Cards, - - - 0 50 0 95 1 05 1 50 
150 Cards, - - - 0 75 1 30 1 50 2 05 
200 Cards, - - - 1 00 1 55 1 75 2 30 
250 Cards, - - - 1 2 1 85 2 10 2 70 





4&2 Please noite that prices for complete cards are given in last column. 


CHAS. R. MAGEE, 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 








EDUCATIONAL 


Drew Theological Seminary 

Next term opens Sept. 19. For information address the 
President. HENRY A. BUTTZ, Maptson, N. J. 

Metropolitan advantages 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY etropottan advan ie 


structors, 1350 Stuaents from 92 Universities, 21 
Foreign countries and from $5 American “tates and 
Territories. WILLIAM F. WARREN, President. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY grce’rooms ana free. tut 
tion in the heart of SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


Boston. Nearly two VVEIVVS wr | tlh 
hundred students. Fifty-fourth Year opens Sept. 18. 


Address Dean, M. D. BUELL, 12 Somerset St. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY si pects eines 
of $25 each. Lecated close to SCHOOL OF LAW 


the Courts. Four hundred stu- 
dents last year. Opens Oct. 2. Address Dean, 8. C. 
BENNETT, Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 

All College Graduates 


BOSTON UNIVERSIT are favored in the entrance 
chelinical ad iasratory SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 
facilities. Opens Oct. 3. Acdress Dean, J. P. SUTHER- 
LAND, 2% Commonwealth Ave. 

Five hundred students 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY in attendance. Elective 
courses in «reat COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


variety. Admis- 
sion from certificating schools without examination- 
All the collegiate degrees. Opens Sept. 19. address Dean, 
W. E, HUNTINGTON, 12 Somerset St. 

Philosophical and litera- 


BOSTONJUNIVERSITY ry courses, leading to the 
degrees of A. Mand GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 
graduates only. Opervs Sept. 19. Address Dean, Bb. P. 
BOWNE, 12 Somerset St. 









































New Hampshire 


Conference Seminary 
Tilton, N. H. 
Fall Term will open Sept. 10 1901. 

Few schools charging $500 offer equai advan 
tages. Au increasing endowment makes low 
rates possible. Broad courses of study. Fine 
buildings and situation. Three hours from Bos- 


ton. 100 Pian for limited number. Send 
catalogue (mentioning ZION’S HERALD). 


GEO. L. PLIMPTON, A. M., 
President 


EDUCATIONAL | 





WABAN SCHOOL {o8?*Sensct* ror “Bove 
Healthfully and beautifully located. Cultured 


home influences and experienced instructors. 


Send for circular to 
J. H. PILLSBURY, WABAN, MASS. 


The Kast Greenwich Academy 


East Greenwich, R. I. 


Spring term now open. 
For catalogue or information address 


Rev. AMBRIE FIELD, Principal. 


Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Auburndale, Mass. 








(Ten miles from Boston.) 


Boston standards of scholarship and conduct of life 
with advantages of healthful and utiful suburban res- 
idence ; rowing and skating on Charlies River; out-doer 
games in ample, shaded grounds ; best equipped gymna 
sium and swimming poo! under careful hygienic super- 
vision, Lectures and lessons on topics adapted to the 
ideal administration of homes; pupils properly chape 
roned to the best Musical and Literary entertainments ip 
Boston, and to historical places in the vicinity. 

For illustrated catalogue, blank forms for application 
or place on waiting-list, address (mentioning this pa- 





per). 
Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal 
THE 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
(INCORPORATED) 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y 
1505 Penn. Ave., Washington, D. C, 
2% King St., West, Toronto, Can. 
378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill, 

414 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

730 © r Building, Denver, Colo. 

825 Market St., San Francisco, Cal, 
%* Stimson Block, Los Angeles QOal, 


Send to any of the above agencies for Agency Manual, 
free, Correspondence with employers is invited. Reg. 
istration forms sent to teachers on application. 

numbers of schoo! officers from all sections of 
the country, including more than ninety per cent. of the 
Public School superintendents of New England, have ap 
plied to us for teachers. 


We have filled positions at salaries aggregating 





$9,065 290.00 
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the future. Chancellor Day is making Syr- 
acuse University one of the foremost edu- 
cational institutions of the land. 





It is a fact of unusual significance that 
Columbia College has received $100,000 
for endowing a chair for the study and 
teaching of the Chinese language. No one 
can tell whereunto this novel, but very 
practicable, benevolence will grow. 





The Methodist Preachers’ association of 
St. Paul, Minn., will spend seventy days in 
evangelistic tent service in that city, help- 
ing the outlying churches and strengthen- 
ing the centers. The meetings will be held 
in seven different places, ten days being 
devoted to each locality. 





Elsewhere we publish a paper on “A 
Place for the Cross in the Preaching otf 
Today.” This paper was read before the 
Itinerants’ Club in this city, and was solic- 
ited for publication because several of our 
leading ministers who heard it pranounced 
it unusually timely, able and luminous. 


General Ballington Booth, speaking in 
Calvary Baptist Church, New York, upon 
the submerged-tenth in that city, said: 
“There is a Sahara desert of vice here; 
there is surely a Dead Sea of want and 
need.’”’ General Booth’s language will 
seem strong to those who never seek to 
learn the real condition of the sinful and 
the desperate classes in our cities; but not so 
to those who mingle with them and try to 
minister unto them. 





We mentioned last week that the Mutual 
Lite Insurance Company ot New York had 
adopted a total abstinence clause. It ap- 
pears that the Equitable, the New York 
and other large companies have conseuted 
to write the same torm of policy. The fol- 
lowing is the clause which is used when 
the insured desire it: ‘ By desire of the 
assured, this contract is placed in our total- 
abstinence class, and if in force at the end 
of the accumulation period, the dividend 
then apportioned will be determined by 
the experience of the society on policies 


belonging to the said total abstinence 
class.” 





Nominating presidents to succeed Presi- 
dent McKinley is a pastime just now to 
the politician and the journalist. Last week 
Gov. Shaw, of Iowa, telegraphed Senator 
Allison as follows: ‘I notice with much 
satisfaction that the country is taking 
kindly to the mention of your name for the 
Presidency. I hope you will encourage its 
use. I will be more than glad to aid to the 
best of my ability and predict that Iowa and 
the nation will rally to you as never betore. 
Do not say ‘No.’ Leslie M. Shaw.’ To 
the above Senator Allison replied: “*‘ Why, 
I shall be seventy-five when the conven- 
tion of 1904 meets, and you could not con- 
vince our people that a man of seventy-five 
is not old. Some one else will have to pose 
as Iowa’s favorite son, for I will not. Iam 
serious. I mean whatI say. Why should 
not Gov. Shaw himself be the candidate ot 
our State? He is a fine man and has a 
good record behind him. Iam sure every 
one in Iowa would be glad to join in pre- 
senting his nametothe national conven- 
tion.” But more of candidate-making is 
being done in New York State than in any 
other. This State has three distinguished 
candidates — **Colonel”’ Roosevelt, as he 
prefers to be called, Gov. Odell, and Secre- 
tury Root. 'Che vice-presidency will not 
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prove the “‘ grave of ambition.” If a na- 
tional convention were to be held today, 
Roosevelt more than any other man would 
be able to stampede it. Gov. Odell is show- 
ing himself to be a brave, honest, well- 
poised man. Secretary Root is the tore- 
most and masterful member of the Cabinet. 
He would make, perhaps, the best presi- 
dent of the three men New York presents. 





For twenty-five years Rev. W. O. Holway, 
D. D., Chaplain U.S. N., has prepared the 
Sunday-school lessons tor Z10N’s HERALD. 
His Notes have been an attractive feature 
ot the paper, and have held very high rank, 
not only among our readers at large, but 
among critical Bible scholars. It is a note- 
worthy fact that during the fourteen years’ 
incumbency of the present editor, not a sin- 
gle criticism of the theological positions ot 
Dr. Holway has ever been received. He 
has held an intelligent but conservative at- 
titude towards what is known as modern 
Biblical criticism. These facts render un- 
usually significant the positions which he 
takes in the preliminary statement (in this 
week’s issue) to the first lesson from the 
Book ot Genesis ; and this only means, as 
he said when he read it to the editor, thata 
recognition of the assured results of Bibli- 
cal investigation make such a statement 
absolutely necessary — indeed that he could 
not be honest with his readers and withhold 
it. Happily there is nothing involved in 
this change of view concerning the author- 
ship and structure of the Book of Genesis 
to seriously affect any essential article of 
the Christian faith. 





The Northwestern, of last week, in pre- 
senting in extensive tables ‘‘ The revival 
harvest” for the year, says: ‘ Several 
weeks ago the Northwestern wrote to every 
presiding elder of our church in the 
United States, requesting each to send us 
the number of conversions and accessions 
on his district during the past year, the ob- 
ject being to ascertain the result of the 
recent revivals. Two hundred and twenty- 
four responded. These reported 131,822 
conversions and 115,825 accessions. Es- 
timating the number of conversions and 
accessions on the districts from which there 
have been no reports to average the same 
as those reporting, the returns show the 
aggregate for the entire church to be 339,- 
280 conversions and 319,520 accessions,”’ 





The Week At Wilbraham 


HIS old campus over which so many 

feet have traveled, going thence to tread 
earth’s high places ot influence and power, 
never looked brighter than during this 
week when so large a number of old stu- 
dents came to greet those now in possession. 
They came from tar and near. The mayor 
ot Denver, Col., hasted to see his daughter 
graduate; Rev. E. O. Thayer, D. D., came 
on a like errand from Portland, Me., and 
preached a helptul alumni sermon, making 
by that discourse an appropriate finish to 
the baccalaureate sermon of Dr. W. R. 
Newhall on Sunday morning. From New 
York and Boston and San Francisco repre- 
sentative alumni met in a delighttul 
reunion. The class of 1871 and the class of 
1900 were especially in evidence. 

There was the pertect weather to enjoy. 
The hills looked glad ; the trees put on their 
best robes of green; sunlight and shadow 
danced together on the green carpet of 
the campus unmindtul of § 242 of the Dis- 
cipline of the church. It was wholesome, 
hearty weather. 

Then Dr. William North Rice, of Middle- 
town, Conn., brought that University’s cul- 
ture to impart a genuine flavor of nature as 
he eloquently discoursed on the “ Poet ot 
Science.” Nature as Tennyson saw it at 
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first hand, with recognition of all that 
science has discovered, was made enchant- 
ing to the listeners on that bright morning 
in Memorial Church. 

Beyond even those two things was the 
fellowship ot young and old. Not even the 
remarkable tact that two students were 
recalled atter piano recitals; not even the 
young ladies taking more prizes in mathe- 
matics as well as in other studies, than did 
the young men; not even the ample (too 
ample) dinner—could compare with that 
comradery and loyalty to the dear old school 
that clothed everything in a robe of tender- 
estsympathy and affectionate remembrance 
and that made the week a time ot gladsome 
delight. Pleasant it was to see twenty-five 
young people receive diplomas; and to know 
that ot the sixteen young men tourteen were 
to go to college, and of the young women 
five plan to pursue further studies. 

W. H. T. 





Report of Visitors to Wesleyan 
Academy 


Those appointed by the New England Confer- 
ence were mostly present during a part of the 
apniversary exercises ending June 19 last. They 
will ata later date thoroughly inspect the aca- 
demic work of the institution. They are happy 
to announce to its many friends the comple- 
tion of a year of very successful work developing 
an esprit de corps wortby of highest commenda- 
tion. 

The baccalaureate sermon by Principal 
Newhall we did not hear, but did hear many 
strong words of appreciation. Dr. E. O. Thayer, 
of Maine, preached the alumni sermon, which 
called forth well-merited praise. The Upham 
prize and the Bond prize declamation contests 
were very commendable efforts and exhibited 
Skill in training and fidelity in execution. The 
musical concert was of a high standard and very 
creditable alike to teachers and pupils. Class 
day and athletic exercises aroused much enthu- 
siasm. The commencement oration of Prof. 
William North Rice was a message of great 
distinction. It dealt with Tennyson’s knowledge 
and love of scientific truth, of his sure faith in 
an age of doubt. While intellectually stimulat- 
ing, it was more remarkable for its lofty spirit- 
uality. The commencement dinner was an 
elegant affair. Speeches full of wit and wisdom 
followed, under the graceful lead of the toast- 
master, Principal Newhall. 

The material aspects of the institution, under 
the able management of Steward Russell, bore 
evidence of substantial additions to Wilbra- 
ham’s national claims. During the past year 
new steam-piping has been introduced into 
Rich Hall and the building and premises 
lighted with electricity. Fifteen acres have 
been added to the farm, now comprising 250 
acres. We found the buildings in careful repair, 
the farm admirably tilled, bearing large prod- 
ucts for home consumption. All the domestic 
animals were of special excellence, and abun- 
dant evidence of progressive and economic 
management appeared. 

A new recitation building, with the latest and 
largest resources for work in physical science, 
is the great want of the time. The need is 
imperative. May thealumniand friends quickly 
and fully meet this necessity. The bearing of 
the students impressed their visitors most 
favorably. Their morai tone is excellent; their 
acquirements satisfactory. The mission of this 
oldest institution of our church for academic 
education is still in the ascendant. Its past 
successes will be eclipsed by a more glorious 
future. Let the pastors earnestly recommend 
the school to their young people. 

GEO. WHITAKER, 
HARRY B. KING, 
C. W. HOLDEN, 





The American Revision Committee bas com- 
pleted its wor« of revision of the Holy Bible, 
and it will be published by Thomas Nelson & 
Sons, New York, in August. The committee 
State that they have, besides incorporating the 
appendix in the text, bestowed much time in 
rectifying the errors, inconsistencies, oversights 
and infelicities which have been detected. ‘this 
new edition will embody emendations which 
represent the deliberate preferences of the whole 
American Committee, but which were not put 
into the appendix. Furthermore, carefully se- 


lected marginal references and concise topical 
headings have been added. 


